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EXCAVATIONS AT SAHETH-MAHETHY 








WING to absence on leave during the winter of 1908-09, it was not possible for 
O Dr. Vogel to resume again the excavations which he had inaugurated at Sahath- 
Mahéth in the previous year, and, as it was undesirable that the work should be in- 
terrupted for any considerable length of time, I agreod, at his request, to continue the 
exploration of the site. During this second season, my main objective was the area 
of the Jétavana Garden, famous for its connection with the lify of the Buddha; but I 
took the opportunity, also, of examining several outlying monuments, which appeared 
likely to yield fruitful results and which had either escaped the spade of eatlier 
explorers or been only superficially examined by them, ‘Throughont these operations 
T had the advantage of uninterrupted help from my Excavation Assistant, Pandit 
Daya Ram Sahni, to whom I am indebted not only for compiling the lists of anti- 
quities which are published at the end of this article, but for the unvarying diligence 
with which he watched over much of the work and the scrupulous care with which 
he recorded the results, 

The description of the outlying monuments referred to above will not detain us 
long, and, as they helong mainly to an earlier period than the buildings unearthed in 
the Jétavana, I will proceed to deal with them first. 

The Panahiith Jhar, situated north of the Ora Thar and some ninety paces on Panahiam Jhir. 
the further sido of the Balrampur Road, was a low mound rising not more than five 
feet above the level of the surrounding country, ‘That it contained the remains of an | 
ancient stitpa, appeared to me manifest from the outset, and my first care was to 
‘Gear if of débris and ascertain its plan with a view to sinking a shaft in its centre 
for the relies which I hoped it might enshrine, A few hours’ Inbour sufficed to 
Prove that the stipa was a circular one, 54’ in diameter and composed throughout 
of bricks, well baked and carefully laid, measuring 13° x 9” x 2", Equally brief 
was my search for the relies ; for the shaft had not been carried down more than four 
feet from the existing top—the bricks being easily and rapidly removed one by one— 
when the relic receptacle itself came to light. £ cannot call this receptacle a easket { 
for it wus uothing more than » rectangular slab of sandstone (Pl. XII, 2), 1’ 9" long x 
74° broad, undressed on its lower ssitle and decorated on its upper with a roughly 
incised full-blown lotus and a simple design of circles, dispose one within another. | 
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In the centre of this lotus was scooped out a cup-like cavity, 1}” in diameter at the 
aperture and the same in depth, which, after the relics had been placed inside, was 
closed by a second stone 9}” long x 6” brouil, slightly hollowed out on its under sid 
‘The relics deposited in this singularly primitive receptacle, the like of which has | 
been found, I believe, in po other sfiipa in this country, consisted of a few small pieces 
of bone, some gold leaf, rock crystal, ‘circular (lamin of <ilver, and a silver punch- 
marked coin of rectangular shape and stamped with an animal and the solar symbol 
on the obverse and two uncertain marks on the reverse, ‘This type of punch-marked 
coin may be assigned to the third or fourth century B.C., and judging from the 
primitive character of the relic-roceptacle, there is good reason to believe that it 
belongs to the same early epoch. On the other hand, the fabric and size of the bricks 
of which the sfapa is built appear to indicatoa later date (perhaps, the beginning of 
the Christian era) for its construction, and it seems probable, therefore, that the 
Uretios may have oon brought here trom somo older shtine.* 

Another wtiipa, that appears to have been an object of great sanctity in ancient 
days, is the Kharahuarh Shar, which lies about a hundred yards to the north-east of 
the Panahiath Jhar. Tt appears to have been a memorial sfapa, for there were no 
higns of its having contained any relic deposit ; but the building is of considerable 
interest from a constructional point of view. As it now stands, it consists of throe 

[concentric brick walls, the inner one 16 fect from the middle, and the middle 10 feet 
from the outer." The outermost wall is 7’ in thickness, and the two inner ones 2" 3", 
the total diameter of the structure being 105’. The foundations of the innermost 
ring descend to a depth of 12’ below the present surface, and the other rings start 
from the same level. The walls are roughly constructed of bricks averaging 12” x 
10}” x 23", with thick mud joints between. ‘The spaces between the three walls were 
filled in with ordinary clay, and the core inside the innermost ring was made of the 
same material pounded peculiarly hard. At first sight, it might appear that the 
innermost wall with its core of clay represented the original sfipa erected on this site, 
and that the two outer rings were added on two successive occasions, when the stipa 
was subsequently enlarged ; for it was a custom, as we know from innumerable 
examples of such treatment, for monuments of this kind to be encased with one shell) 
after another, especially if they happened to bo invested with an unusual degree of 
sanctity. But in this particular case it is manifest from the identical character of 
their construction that the three concentrie walls must have heen erected at one and 
the same time ; and this conclusion is further borne out by the fact that the found- 
ations of each start from precisoly the same level. For, in the case of monuments of 
this kind to which additions have been made, it is almost invariably the rule that, 
the later the addition, the higher the level from which its foundations spring, tho fact 
being that the accumulations of dust and débris around such structures are respons- 
ible for a slow but perpetual rise in the level of the ground. 














Ina brief peetiminary note in the J:22-4.8. for 190, p, 1002 T expressed the opinion that the st Hl 
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‘The Ora Jhar is the greatest of all the mounds around Sahéth-Mahéth, having Ora ghar. 
a base circumference of some 1,800 feet, and a height of 50’ or slightly more.' When 
I first examined if, its sides were covered deep in débris, and I half anticipated that 
it would prove to be a colossal stiipa of brick, such as the Chankhandi at Sarnath, 
A narrow trench, however, cut down the southern slope soon made it evident that the 
body of the mound was composed entirely of yellowish clay, and that the bricks lying 
strewn on its sides had all fallen from some relatively late structures on the summit, 

. ‘The most modern of these was a brick platform of the late Muhammadan epoch, 26° 
square and 4’ high, plastered over with a thick layer of concrete. ‘This was removed ) 
in its entirety ; and below it there éame to light a stipa (Pl. XII, a, 1) belonging! 
approximately to the 9th century“A.D. It was cruciform in plan (PI. XU, 8) and 

Y standing to a height of 8 above its base, the bricks of which it was constructed 
measuring 11°x7}"x2". Around the stipa was a paved pradakshinapatha or | 
ambulatory passage, 21’ wide on the west side and 5’ to 6’ on the remaining sides, 
approached apparently on the west by a flight of steps, of which the flanking walls 
were still extant, A shaft sunk through this stipa revealed the fact that it was built 
on the top of an earlier structure, the hrickwork of which descended some 6 feet below 
its base, at which point it gave place to the clay of the mound. Around this atapa, 
and at a little lower level, there also came to light a number of cells of varying 
dimensions, which were so dilapidated, however, that it was impossible to reconstruct 
their original plan with certainty. The bricks employed in their construction vary 

1 in size from 14” x 10” x 2” to 18° 9" x2” and proclaim them to be of an earlier date 

ae than the stipa itself. 

‘As to the body of the mound, the presence of such solid brick structures on the 
top, coupled with its great size, rendered it impracticable for me to attempt to pene- 
trate to its centre, except at a wholly unjustifiable cost. My examination of it, how- 
ever, proved conclusively that it was artificially formed like the great mounds at 
Lauriyé Nandangarh and Rampurva, and it may not unreasonably be surmised that 
it belongs to the same remote prehistoric period. 

“ Above sixty i,” says Hiuen Thsang, “ to the north-west of Sravasti, was an Stipa at 
old city, the home of Katyapa, the previous Buddha. ‘To the south of this old city BM. 
was a tope, where the Buddha after attaining Jodhi met his father, and to the north |j 
of the city was a tope with his bodily relies : these two topes lad been erected by ‘| 
King Asoka.”* In Beal's translation of the same passage the distanco from the 
capital is given as“ 16 Li or so,” and, if his reading is correct,’ it is possible that the 
ancient town in question is to be located on a site near the village of Bhitti, about 
two and a half miles in a direction slightiy north of west from the western ramparts 
of Mahéth. This site is now of only very limited dimensions, measuring hanlly more 
than 150 paces from end to end, but the remains are clearly those of an early 
settlement, whether town or village, and, like all such settlements lying low amidst 
cultivated fisl’s, the site has no doubt been much encroached upon by the plough 
and shrunken considerably in the course of a dozen centuries, As to the two sfipas 


+ General Cancingham wrongly estimated ite beight ut 70° 4. S. 2, Vol. 1, p35. 

2 Watters, Om Yuan Chang, Val 1, p00. 

* The woight wf vther cuthurities wees araiust Beal. Julien, like Watters gives 00 (i as the approximate 
4 iatance from the expital, In Legye's Fankiem\t iv given an 60 (i. See p. 62, 
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referred to, there are no visible traces of any such monument to the south of the / 
settlement, but to the north T found the ruined base of a large brick stapa measuring! 
56 fect along each side, ‘The original edifice was somewhat smaller in size and cons | 
structed of bricks measuring 214” x 14}° x3", the core of the structure being divided 
up into chambers which were filled with pounded clay. The outer wall only remains 
here and there in a very dilapidated condition. It varies in width from 1’ 7" to 2, 
and is made of bats of the same large-sized bricks as are used in the inner part of the 
atipa. At alator date, the structure was surrounded by a square wall about two feot 
thick and built of bricks averaging 13” 9}" x 24” in size, The interior of this stipa 
was carefully examined, but the only antiquities discovered ware three earthen jars | 
of a primitive type, which came to light in the north-east corner of the stapa. All) 
‘three were filled with a mixture of sand and clay, One of these jars is figured in 
Plate TIL, 7. It is 10” high and mado of a coarse, buff clay, without slip or colour, 
its only decoration consisting of bands of clay appliod around the base of the neck 
and body. 

Judging from the size and fabric of the bricks employed in its construction, 
the original atiipa is to be assigned to an epoch not later than the Mauryan, 


SAHETH. 

If the reader will turn to the plan of Sahéth published on Plate I, he will be 
able to see at a glance the extent of previous operations in the Jétayana as well as 
of the excavations carried out by me during the past season. In 1907-8, Dr, Vogel 
had deyoted himself mainly to clearing the buildings on the surface, which had 
already been partially examined by previous explorers,* namely, the structures shown 
in black hatching on the plan and numbered 1, 2, 3, 5, 12 and 19. My own efforts 
wore directed to continuing this work of clearance and, at the same time, to penetrat- 
ing the lower and earlier leyels, where I hoped to find some tangible evidence as to 
the topography of the site during the earlier centuries of the Christian era, For it 
was patent that the stractures identified by General Cunningham with the several 
monuments referred to by Fa Hien and Hiuen Thsang had been erected several 
centuries after the latter’s visit to the site, and nothing therefore could be safely 
deduced from them as to the disposition of the Jétavana at the time of the Chinese 
pilgrims, ‘The buildings unearthed by me are indicated in red on the plan and, for 
facility of description, may conveniently be divided into three groups, viz.—(1) the 
large and important group covering most of the northern area; (2) the buildings 
around the shrine No. 8, near the middle of the site; and (8) a few scattered 
structures towards the south. 








Northern Area. 


Tho northern area proved to bo the most interesting and fruitful part 
of the Jétavana, and most of the time and labour which I devoted to 
Saheth was spent upon it. ‘The monastery around temple No. 1, which 
was started by Dr, Hoey and of which the entrance porch was discovered in the 
winter of 1907-8, was the first to be completely cleared and turned out to be 
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the largest building as yet unearthed at Sahéth, measuring 150’ from east to west and 
about 142' from north to south, with a total number of 86 chambers around 
the courtyard. In front of the chambers was a verandah, of the usual type, 
the pillars of which were set on a low plinth wall. ‘The largest chamber, which 
occurs in the eastern row, appears to have been the entrance hall, Its roof was 
carried on four columns standing free in the middle of tho hall, with pilasters 
corresponding to them against the three side walls, The bases of these columns are 
constructed of bricks, the columns themselves, like those of the verandahs, being 
presumably of wood. ‘The rest of the chambers are small and all of them, no doubt, 
did duty as cells for the monks. ‘The floors, both of the cells and of the courtyard, 
were Inid in concrete. The well, which was discovered by Dr. Hoey in the 
antechamber of the temple, seems originally to have belonged to this monas- 
tery, In date, the monastery is somewhat earlier than the ‘temple which stands 
in the middle of the courtyard, and may approximately be assigned to the 10th 
century A.D. 

It has hitherto been supposed that the temple No. 1 and the monastery around 
it formed the northern boundary of the Jétayana,' and perhaps this may haye heen 
the case at the latest period of its occupation. ‘The recent excavations have, however, 
Drought to light remains which show that in earlier times the Jétavana extended 
further north towards the city and that the boundary wall on this side must be looked 
for somewhere among the cultivated fields in that direction. ‘The remains referred 
to are those of a small monastery (A) measuring about 89' from north to south and 
probably the same from east to west, Only the western side, however, of this 
building was exposed, and that not completely ; for the southern chambers with the 
verandah in front of them lie hidden beneath the monastery described above, and 
the north to south measurement which Thave given has heen caleulated on the 
assumption that the chambers and yerandah on the south aro of the same dimensions 
‘as those on the west, The outer wall of the monastery is 38” thick, as is. also 
the inner wall around the courtyard, Judging from the quantities of charred wood 
found amidst the débris, the pillars and superstructure of the verandah as well as the 
roofs and doors of the cells were constructed of wood. ‘The floor-level of this monas- 
tery is 6’ lower than that of the later building to the south, which it must have 
antedated by four or five centuries. The remains of a still earlier edifice were found 
ata lower level, partly concealed (vide plan on Pl. II) by the western cells 
of this monastery. ‘The bricks of which it is built measure approximately 
18” x 9" x 2)"; those of the monastery above are about 10" x 8” x 1". 

Tn the area to the west of No.1 inthe north-west corner of the plateau, 
a variety of different buildings came to light, but the digging in this part of the site 
was confined mainly to trial trenches, and only one structure (B) was completely 
laid bare, As will be seen from the plan on Plate I, it is quadrangular in plan 
about 50° along each side, and may have served cither as a dwelling house or as a 
very small monastery. ‘The southern wall of this structure (indicated in black 
hatching on the plan) occurs in a trench excavated by Dr. Hoey and was partly 
exposed by him. The number of chambers is fourteen, but the party-walls between 

1 Cauninghama, 4.8.22, vol. X1, p. 82 and PL XXIV. 
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them are badly damaged and on tho east side are scarcely visible above the floor. 
‘Phe building appears to have faced eastward and the large room on this side probably 
did duty as the entrance hall. ‘The east wall, it is to he noticed, extends in the 
southern direction for some 28’ beyond the corner of the building, and appears to 
have connected it with the contemporary building C, on the south. Among the minor 
antiquities found in this building were a brass spoon and six circular terra-cotta 
medallions decorated in relief with a variety of designs (List of Terra-cottas, 18-23, and 
PLIIL,1-6). ‘The style of the carving on these medallions proclaims them to be of the 
Gupta period, and it was during this epoch, no doubt, that the building * was deserted. 

On the plan on Plate I will be seen a Jong line of cells running beneath, but at 
a slightly different angle to the south side of building B, and projecting beyond it in 
‘a westerly direction. ‘This line of cells belongs to a monastery of considerable size 
which had fallen to ruin before the buildings B and C were erected, and which 
served, in part, as the foundations of those structures, ‘The back wall of these cells is 

¥ 4! thick, while the partition walls are constructed of a single course of bricks 
measuring about 18” x 92"x2}", laid as stretchers. ‘The date of this monastery 
appears to be the Ist or 2nd century A.D, 

‘As to building ©, it is approximately contemporary with B, is constructed of 
similar materials, and possibly formed part of the same monastic establishment. Of 
this structure only three chambers at the north-west corner have been exhumed. 
‘Their inner dimensions are about 7’ x 6’ and the width of the walls varies from 8° 
to 3'6”, ‘The passage in front ix 6’ 8” wile and laid in conerete. 

‘Tho character of the remains further to the south is less distinct, though there 
can be little doubt that the three rooms indicated in black, which were unearthed by 
Dr. Hoey,* together with the rooms adjoining them which'were exposed during the 
past winter, formed part of a monastery. ‘This supposition is borne out by the clear 
indications of a verandah laid in concrete in front of them. The two walls to be 
seen in the cutting a little to the south also appear to have belonged to this building, 
forming part of its southern wing; while the remaining ones on the north constitute 
some sort of an adjunct, possibly a refectory. 

‘Phere is nothing else to be noticed in this area except the remains of the chambers 
marked D, which are built on a lower level and belong to an earlier epoch than 
those just described. Tt was on the floor of the southern room that the interesting 
earthen goblet (Pottery, No. 2, and Pl. ITT, 8) was found. ‘The goblet is 1’ high and 
is provided with n tall neck pierced with a minute hole for the admission of air and 
with a spout at tho side. 

‘The area between temples Nos. 1 and 2 was examined by two trenches drawn 
across it from east to west, but nothing of any interest was revealed except the 
structure B, which consists of an antechamber and a second room behind it of about 








3 he sive of brick eraployed ie 14° x UA" x 28° 

> His Roport, PL ¥, No. 37. 

4 The brick» ured monstre 18” x 84" x 24° and are carefully ehislled on the inaido, 

4 There inno intareating. passage in {Toivg (Takakims, yp. 28-20) regarding the water veesle of the Buddhist 
‘montks, ‘The fact that fragmonts of vomols of this shepe aro fitind in abananco on the sites of Buddhist monastoriog, 
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Tees toexit, namely, eno io the Lucknow Provingal Museum and the othr inthe Indian Musenin, Cult, which 
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the same size, the entrance being towards the west! The plan of this litile building 
is somewhat remarkable, and the more so, because it is identical with that of the 
Nirvana temple at Kasia. Possibly, it may have served like it as a shrine for an 
image of the Dying Buddha. 

Tt will be remembered that in the time of Fa-Hien the Jétavana had two gates, 
one towards the east and the other towards the north. General Cunningham located 
the north gate a little to the west of temple No, 1, and the east gate immediately to 
the east of temple No. 2.* As to the former, the position of the entrance still remains 
to be verified ; for no digging has yet been done in this part of the site, and it is not 
known what remains lie buried there. On the other hand, it is now amply evident 
that General Cunningham was right in his location of the east gate, For my ex- 
cavations have disclosed a very carly approach right in front of the shrine No, 2 
(PL. 1) at the dopth of some five feet below the surface. ‘This approach has 
een opened for a distance of more than 220’, beyond which point cultivated fields 
prevented its further clearance, There can be no doubt, however, that it led to 
the eastern gate of the sacred precinct and thence to the gate of Srivasti, through 
which the Chinese pilgrims passed when coming to the Jétavana. 

‘The road, which is laid in conerete, is in a fair state of preservation, but its 
complete width could not be ascertained owing to a row of chambers having been 
built at a later period along its south side (Pl. II). The construction of the road is 
‘contemporary with the buildings marked F and G, and is to be assignod to the early 
Kushana period. This date, let it be remarked, is confirmed by the discovery of a 
number of copper coins of the Kushapa kings in a coll of monastery F (List of Coins 
Nos. 3-0). 

Among the smaller antiquities which turned up in the débris above this road 
were some terra-ootta figurines (List Nos. 4,5, 13 and 17) and two inscribed sealings 
of the Gupta period. All these, however, were found within a few feet of thesurface 
and afford no evidence as to the date of the road. Another small antiquity, which 
came to light in the spoil earth thrown over the road by previous explorers, was the 
lower portion of a red sandstone statuette (List of Sculptures, No. 3, and Pl. IX, a) of 
a Bodhisattva of the Kushaya period with a short dedication carved on its pedestal : 
Bhikshuaiyé Raj{s]yé danara— the gift of the nun Raji.” 

‘The monasteries F and G are placed side by side on the north side of the 
youd leading to the Eastern Gate and face naturally towards it. ‘Tho existence 
of these two buildings was known to Dr. Hoey, and the portions indicated in black 
on Plate I were excavated by him. The smaller monastery F is nearly square 
in plan, measuring about 75’ each way, and is built after the usual fashion, with 
an open courtyard surrounded by a verandah and rows of cells on each of the four 
sides. The entrance, which faces towards the road on the south, consists of a 
flight of steps, 9” 10” wide, flanked at each side by a small oblong chamber. This 
is the same type of entrance that is found in the earlier monasteries at Kasi, and 
‘it is noteworthy that in their case the chambers communicate only with the cells at 
the back of them. At Sahéth, unfortunately, the ruinous condition of the walls 





2 The walls aro 4' thick, and the brisk of which they are mado ineseare 144” x84" x 22. 
+ ASR. Vol. XI, p. 88, and PLXXIV. 
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makes it impossible to determine whether this arrangement was followed or not. At 
a later date, these chambers are often replaced by solid piers (possibly with chambers 
above them on the first floor}, as, for example, in monastery Dat Kasia, which has 
been assigned by Dr. Vogel to the period 700-000 A.D. Owing to an immense 
mound of spoil earth which had been thrown up by previous exeavators it was not 
possible to expose completely the northern side of this monastery ; portions, however, 
of almost all the partition walls were exposed and there ean be no doubt as to the 
correctness of the plan shown in Plate TT, The floors of the courtyard and 
cells were neither paved nor plastered, but their lovel was olearly indicated by the 
hardness of the earth and by a drain which carried off water from the vourtyand, 
This drain starts near the north-wost corner of the courtyard, crosses the verandah 
and cell No. 16 and empties itself into the space between this 
monastery G, which will be referred to subsequently. 

‘The doorways of the cells have not been indicated in the plan owing to the 
dificulty of determining their precise position. ‘This difficulty is due to tho fact 
that when this monastery had fallen into rain, a second building was constructed on 
ity remains, and in onder to provide solid and sound foundations for the latter, the 
old doorways were bricked up and the cells filed with débris, and, inasmuch as the 
doorways had previously fallen in, there was no clear line of demarcation between 
tho onrlier and lator brickwork. In the Inter building, the intorior of tho courtyard 
was Inid in brick measuring 14" x 9” x 2", but the floors of the eells, like those of 
its prodecossor, were of mud. ‘The brick paving, unfortunately, had to be removed 
in order to reach the lower level (PL. IV). 

Among the smaller antiquities found in this building there are two, belonging 
to the later period of its vecupation, which deserve spocial mention. One of them ta 
an ivory seal die (List No. 1) which came to light in coll No. 8 and bears the ame 
of Sanidiisa in characters of the sth or Sth century A.D. ‘The other find was maie 
in cell No. 15. It is an earthen pot which contained, besides a small quantity of 
shell, a collection of coins, 105 in number, which will he found fully described in the 
list of coins below, Apart from its numismatic interest, this find is of value 
as helping us to determine the age of the building in which it was nado, 
The bulk of the coins, 96 out of the total number of 105, are of 
Vasudeva, the lust of the Kushapa kings, and as these are the latest coins in the 
find, it may safely be inferred that the deposit was mado cither during or shortly 
after the reign of that mouarch ; it may also ho inferred that the chamber in which 
the coins were disrorered fell to rain oither at that or at some eutlier date. But as this 
chamber belongs to the later monastery erected on the remains of the earlier struc. 
ture, it follows that the building of the latter must be vefered to a considerably 
earlier poriod, and with it also the buildings G, H, J and K, which are constructed 
in the same style and stand on the same level. 

‘The monastery G is considerably larger than its neighbour and oblong 
in plan, ai extra strip being aded for some purpose on to the north side 
of the monastery proper. The latter is all but square and planned on the usual lines, 
‘The courtyard in the middle measures 40’ square, the yerandah passage 8’ wide 
and the wall between them about 3° 6" in thickness. The chambers which, apart 
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from the entrance hall, number 26, aro of varying dimensionsand the one in thesouth- 
west corner (No. 23) hasno direct communication with the verandah, ‘The cells as 
well as the courtyard have floors laid in bricks of the same size as those used in the 
construction of the walls, viz. 14” x 10” x 2"; and in some of the cells these floors slope 
down from the back walls, possibly for the convenience of the monks when resting. 

‘The main entrance of the monastery is similar to that of its neighbour (F), the 
steps being 15’ 4” long, and the chambers flanking them 11’ 2” x 4’ 6” internally. 

What the purpose was of the extension of this building towards the north is not 
apparent. Tt contained, as may be seen from the plan, seven chambers—two along 
each of the east and west walls and three on the south, the middle one of which was 
filled entirely with brick débris. Nor is it possible to decide whether there was 
communication with the rest of the building by a doorway or doorways in the party 
wall, or whether an entrance to it was provided only from the outside. 

‘As indieated above, this building is approximately contemporary with monastery 
F, but several alterations were afterwards effected in it, extra partitions being added 
in some of the cells, and a new platform constructed in front of the old entrance.! 
These alterations must have taken place long after the original building, for the 
foundations of the new partitions are laid above the old floor. Tn this connection it 
may be mentioned that in the fallen débris above was found an inseribed clay sealing 
with characters of the Inte Gupta period It is probable that the final desertion of 
this monastery had taken place at least a century earlier. 

The only minor antiquity from this building which deserves notice is an 
artistically designed terracotta lamp (Pottery No. 6). It was found in the débris 
over the floor of the entrance chamber. 

Of the stapae H, J, and K, the first mentioned seems to have been invested 
with particular sanetity ; for not only was it rebuilt seyeral times before the mediee- 
yal stiipa which now stands on the top came into existence, but it is set immediately 
in front of temple No. 2, which there is good reason to identify with the famous 
Gandhakuf, and right in the midst of the main road which approaches this sanctuary 
from theeast. Of the original structure only the square plinth (a, a, @, a,) measuring 
about 20’ along each side, now survives (Pl, IT). This plinth is constructed of bricks 
of the same size as those in the monasteries deseribed above and is, as already stated, 
of the same date. The first easing (4, b, 2, 0,) must have heen added soon after the 
original structure. Tt is 4’ 2” in thickness and about 37’ along each side externally. 
The bricks in it measure 11}"x9}"Xx14". This was followed by another shell 
(c, e), which has disappeared on all sides save the north. The size of brieks used in it 
is 18"x9" x2". ‘The wall is composed of a double course, the bricks being laid as 
stretchers in the outer and as headers in the inner. Last of all comes the casing 
marked d, d, d, in the plan. It is very heavily built of large-sized bricks, 17° x12" 
83", and is oblong in plan measuring about 60° long from north to south and 51” 
broad. The extension, however, on the south was probably in the nature of a plat- 
form, ‘The space between this last casing and the one immediately preceding it was 
divided by cross walls into narrow compartments which were filled with débris, ‘The 


4 ho bricks used in these repairs meanare 18° x 9" x 2", 
* AS.R, 1907-08, p. 128, 0.28. ° 
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wall on the east side has disappeared, but it is well preserved on the remaining sides and. 
is standing to a height of about 5’. ‘The eastern portion of the north wall is composed 
of smaller bricks (12}”x8"x2}"), which were no doubt used during a later repair, 
‘This wall and the casing inside it, which alone could be exposed to their foundations, 
start approximately from the samo level as the monasteries F and G, but there can 
be no doubtias to their being Inter than those buildings, and the last shell must have 
heen added about the Gupta period. 

‘Woe may assume that the last easing (d, d, d,) survived intact for a long period 
and some portion of it was, no doubt, still visible in the 10th or 11th century, when 
the late stipe (e, ,e,¢,) was erected on itsremains, though the latter, be it remarked, 
was not plied symmetrically in relation to the earlier structures. This late atapa 
measures 16° 6” square and is faced with brickbats measuring 9}"x9)"% 2". In 
‘its middle was a relic-chamber about 4’ square and faced with bricks measuring / 
13"x9" x2", hut nothing of interest was found within this relic-chamber. 

Situated in the middle of the road a few feet to the’ south of monastery G, this 
stipa is coeval with the three buildings just described.! The superstructure has 
entirely disappeared, but the plinth is well preserved to a height of 2’ 6” above the 
level of the road (P15, a). Tt measures 6° 9” square, and its sides are relieved by 
torus moulding over a plain base with narrow tapering offsets above, set at each 
corner and in tho midile of each face. 

‘The character of the third structure (KK) is not wholly apparent, It consists of 
a chamber, 12° 8° square, with a paved passage around enclosed by an outer wall. 
The latter is 2’ thick and measures 24' 4” from cast to west and 23’ from north to 
south, the passage varying slightly in width from 3’ 2" to 3’ 10". ‘The floors of the 
inner chamber and the passage around it are payed in bricks of the same size (13" x. 
9° 2}") as those used in the walls. The outer wall is plain, but there is a simple 
torus moulding on tho onter face of the inner chamber wall, a little above the floor, 
At first sight it might appear that the structure was a small shrine with a paved 
pradakshixapatha around, but the absence of any doorway in either of the walls 
shows conclusively that this was not the case, In all probability, it was a stiipa 
with a relie-chamber within and a paved walk outside; and the outer wall was added 
at s somewhat Inter date when the afipa was enlarged, the space over the pavement 
between the two walls being filled with débris. 

A fow feet to the south-west of this structure is a carefully constructed well, 
which appears to be of a slightly Inter date than the building K, Its interior 
diameter measures 7’ 6”, and the parapet around it 7’ broad and 14’ high above the 
level of the neighbouring stapa. The bricks are of the same size as those in the 
building K. ‘The only noteworthy feature of its construction is a band of bricks Inid 
on edge a little below the top. ‘The well was cleared to a depth of moro than 
five feet below the water level, which was 11° 8° from the top and yielded sweet 
and clear water, which was used by the labourers during the excavations. 

‘The number of minor antiquities brought to light in the Jétavana is relatively 
small, but in this number are two sculptures of exceptional interest, both of which 
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were discovered in this area. One of them (PL. VI. a) came to light ina structure 
marked 8 in the plan, which was first discoverel by General Cunningham. 
General Cunningham was right in regarding the northern chamber as a later aliition, 
but he made a strange mistake in representing the southern half of the building as 
‘a hollow chamber with pilasters against the side walls, and it is obyious that, in 
spite of the plan which he gives of it, he could never have examined the interior of 
; indeed it seoms almost doubtful if he ever saw it at all, As s fact, the 
structure is a solid sfapa built of brickbats, 163° square and standing to a height 
of about 6’, with a shallow projection of the usual type on each of the four faces. 
Tts dato falls within the 9th or 10th century A.D. 

Immediately below this stipa there camo to light an earlier st@pa, circular in 
plan and of larger dimensions, with the remnants of a conerete floor around it 
(PL. IV, ¢). From the fact that this floor is 2’ 3° above the floor of the neighbouring 
monastery G, it may be inferred that the stapa is of a considerably later date than 
that building. 

It was in the upper and later of these two stapes that the sculpture referred to 
above had been deposited. It was found, facing the cast, immediately below the 
foundations. This sculpture (Pl. VI, a) is the broken pedestal with the legs of a 
seated Badhisattva statue in the round, measuring 2" 8” widex1' 7" high and 1’ thick. 
No fragments were found of the upper part of the statue and the fact of its being a 
Bodhisattva was only ascertainable from an inscription cut on the pedestal. The 
Jegs of the figure are crossed and the soles of the feet, which are turned upwards, 
are decorated with the symbols of the dharmachakra surmounted by the ¢riratna, 
a wheel (chakra) and scastikes. There are remnants of a girdle (kiyabondhana) 
which kept the under-garment (antaravdsaka) in position. The ends of this ginlle are 
soen under the crossed legs. The robe (saighafa) reaches down to the calves of the 
legs a little below the knees and the folds of the under-garment are indicated on the 
top of the pedestal below the feet. 

‘Tho attitude of the Bodhisattva was apparently that of protection (abhayadana); 
for traces of the fingers of the loft hand can still be seen on the left thigh, and it is an 
interesting fact that, in tho absayamudra, this is the position of the left hand in 
soulptures of the Early Mathura School? The material of this image is red sand- 
stone, of which the Mathura images are invariably made, and like them, too, it is 
executed in tho round.’ 

‘Phe front of the pedestal is divided into faci, on three of which inscriptions 
are incised. ‘The three uppermost lines of writing are of the early Kushana period 
and contemporary with the sculpture. They inform us that two Kshatriya brothers, 
‘one of whom was Sivadhara, set up this Bodhisattva statue in the Jétavans of 
Sravasti and that the Bodhisattva was executed by a sculptor of Mathura.t This 
inscription, I need hardly say, derives especial value from the additional authentic 
evidence with which it supplies us regarding the identification of Saheth with the 


¥ 45.8. Vol. XI, p. 01 & PL XXVI. 

2 Tide Vogel, Catalogue of the Mathura Musewm, Pl. XVI, In Gandhtra images, the left hand generally 
reste on tho Iap. 
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Jetayana of Sriyasti. Whe pros and cons of that question have been summarised by 
me in the pages of the Royal Asiatic Society's Journal’ and need not be repeated 
here, Suffice it to say that the evidence on the point yielded by our excavations 
has now been generally accepted us conclusive. The fourth line on the pedestal 
contains only the Buddhist creed in characters of the 9th or 10th century A.D, 
Probably it was added at the time when this relic of a long-past age was being 
enshrined in the sfipa from which it has now been recovered, 

‘The other image spoken of above was discovered in the stiipa No. 9, a building 
also of the medizeval period.* This image is a statuette (P). VI, b) of the Buddha 
in the round, seated on a lion throne (sirihdsana), 1 high, 7}” broad, and 8° thick. 
‘The figure is seated in the abhayamudra like the Bodhisuttva described above ; in 
this case, however, the left hand of the figure does not touch the thigh, but is raised 
like the right hand and holds the folds of the robe, the ends of which are discernible 
on the pedestal. There was a circular halo behind the head, of which a small 
fragment remains on each side ornamented with the design of a full-blown lotus, the 
same design being reproduced on a larger seale on the back of the halo. ‘The robe of 
the Buddha is carried over both shoulders and down the back. Between the lions 
on the pedestal is a relief representing o seated Bodhisattva with two attendants 
hearing garlands on either side of him, and on the base below these figures, is a short 
inscription (Pl. XI, 0.) in late Kushana characters. It reads Sihadéoasya 
Pr{djear{ikasya Sakétakasya déyadhaly]ma, and may be rendered, “The pions gift 
of Sihadava, a Privarika, of Saketa (Ayodhya).” The inscription makes no reference 
to Mathura, but the style of the sculpture leayes no room for doubt that it emanated 
from the later Mathura School, Curiously enough, there is in the Mathura Museum 
a sculpture so closely resembling this one, that both inay well have come from the 
hand of one and the same artist. The sculpture in the Mathura Musoum is not 
inscribed, but its style proclaims it as belonging to the transition between the 
Kushaya and the Gupta periods, and the date which Dr. Vogel assigned to it in his 
catalogue of the Museum is now confirmed by the inscription on the new example 
from Sahéth-Maheth which is referable to the Jute Kushana period, 

The material of the sculpture is a reddish sandstone and the statuette seems 
originally to have been painted red. 





Middle Area. 

‘The main buildings in this area are grouped around temple No, 8 or situated on 
the elevated ground to the east of the site. General Cunningham, it will bo re« 
membered, identified temple 8 as the site of the Kosabakuti, in which the Buddha 
resided after his return from the ‘Trayastritbéa heaven, All available evidence 
favours this identification, and each excayation has made it more and more evident 
that the temple was one of peculiar sanctity. Apparently, before the present edifice 
was erected there was an earlier, and probably a smaller, shrine on the samo spot : 
for on the north and west sides we laid bare a ruined wall of an eatlier date, which 
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starts from a lower level than the shrine itself and is oriented at a slightly different 
angle, We take it that this wall was built to enclose the precincts of the earlier 
shrine. Between it and the shrine there was also unearthed the lower part of a 
atapa with square base and circular drum, which appears to have boen erected some 
time after the shrine, 
Yo the east of the shrine, Dr. Vogel’s excavations in 1907-08 had brought to 
Light @ well-preserved promenade (chaikama), and a second promenade has now 
been found about 33’ to the north of it and directly opposite, ‘The new promenade 
is 61! long and 6’ 2" broad, and springs from the same level as the one previously 
unearthed. Some 8’ to the north of this promenade there also came to light a 
medieval shrine (Mf) containing two cells with plastered floors and an antechamber 
in front, ‘The internal dimensions of the cells aro 8" 4" x8! and 12'x8', the width of 
the door in each ease being 29", ‘The temple faced towards the west and was 
entered through « porch which seems to haye heen added after the completion of the 
temple. 
‘The area to the south of the promenade described above appears to have served 
for many centuries asa rubbish heap ; for it was covered deep in ashes, broken débris 
and other rubbish. Little, however, of interest was found among the refuse. 
To the south-east of this point is the monastery N, the floor of which was reached Monastery N. 
at a depth of 5’ 6” below thesurface, Tt is built onthe usual plan and it was not 
deemed necessary to explore more than the west and south sides. ‘The floors of the 
cells are paved in bricks which are of the same dimensions (14"x8"% 2") as those 
used in the construction of the walls. The width of the outer wall is 3’, the party 
walls being » thick. 
‘Among the minor antiquities which came to light in this building were two 
inseribed sealings (List, 5 and 6), stamped with the Buddhist creed, which were 
found in cell 6 at a depth of 44° below the surface. ‘The characters on the sealings 
Delong to the 6th or 7th century A.D. and it is probable that the building ceased to 
be occupied about this time or shortly before. The mutilated images (list of Seulp- 
tures 5, 8, 11 and 14) which were also found in this building are some five centuries 
later, and were no doubt thrown amidst the débris over the monastery long after it 
Deon deserted, 
‘Pho remains at O, almost due south of the building just described, are of a some- Structures 0. 
what confused character and belong to different dates. The latest of them are two 
stapas (PI. V, b) set side by side a few fevt below the surface, Both rise about 4 
high, are of the usual eruciform type, and possess relic chambers about 6” 6° squa 
‘They are constructed of bricks measuring 7°" x2" and belong, approximately, 
the Lith or 12th century. Immediately below these atapaa was a building of which 
only a small portion could be exposed. Tits walls, which start from a depth of about 8° 
below the surface, are standing to a height of about 5 feet, and are carefully built of 
bricks measuring 12}"x8}" x2". On its eastern side are two rooms, the floors of 
which were covered with heaps of ashes, and in one of these rooms was found a lump. 
of pure gold in a clay crucible, Apparently, at the time of its destruction, it was! 
occupied by a goldsmith, who was probably employed in the making of images and 
such things for the Jétavana. 
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To the west of the group of buildings which T have heon describing a long trench 
some 15’ broad and more than 480’ long was carried from the north through the 
middle of the site. Tn old days, this part of the Jétavana must have been occupied 
like the rest of the site by buildings; for various remains of buildings eame to light in 
the trench, ‘namely, a brick platform,’ possibly the base of a sfapa, and what 
appears to have been the entrance of a monastery? towards the northern end of 
the trench, and various walls * and remains of stiipas towards the south. All these 
remains, however, were covered in allavial soil and mud, and it was obvious that for 
along period they must have been hidden beneath the waters of a jhil, which even 
now has not entirely dried up. This being so and the conditions being so unfayour- 
able to the preservation of brick-work, it was not deemed desirable to follow up any 
of the remains exposed. 


Southern Area. 


Much of the southern area, east and north-east of monastery 19, appears to 
have been given up to the erection of stipas. A row of these monuments, stretching 
north and south, was unearthed by Dr. Hovy in the year 1881-85, but they appear 
to have been mistaken by him for the hases of columns. One of. them, marked 10 
in the plan, which has since been completely excavated, is figured in Plate VIII, 5. 
The original structure appears to belong to the 4th or Sth eentury AD. At a later 
date, perhaps in the Sth or 9th century A.D, it was enlarged by the addition of an 
outer easing, of which the plinth is rather exceptionally well moulded. A few other 
stipas in this area were also brought to light during Dr. Vogel's exeavations of 1907-8, 
and a number more during the past season. Of the latter, the row immedia 
to the east of monastery 19 was erectod during the 12th century A.D, or thereabouts, 
and consists of simple memorial structures erected apparently to commemorate the 
visits of pilgrims. More interesting than these are the two stipae of the Kushana 
period concealed under the late medimval buildings numbered 17 and 18 in the plan. 
‘The former (PI. VIII, a) of these has a plinth 212’ square with a round drum, about 
19’ in diameter, tho transition from the square to the round being cleverly eontrived by 
a series of offsets at the corners which rise in concentric curves towands the drm. ‘The 
actual base of the stipa could not be reached owing to the later additions that had 
heen made to it. OF these, the earlier one starts from the same level, approximately, 
as the offsets referred to above, but is standing to a height of 2 3° only. ‘The floor 
which surrounded it is still traceable on the west.side and composed of conerete, Of 
the later easing we only possess the plinth, which is 28 8” square and is separated 
from the top of the shell which preoaded it by a layer of mud, 8° deep. The stizpa 
was opened by means of a shaft which was sunk in the centre of the original struc- 

to the depth of some 7’ helow the surface. At this point I found an earthen 
t about 10” high. It was filled with eurth in which were found a hollow head of 





2 tha bricks of this platform sneasaro 1° 10°54, It was some 7 below the marae, 
+The entrance coins of two chambers with slips between. Tho chamber to the 
# intornally s the other ia vomerhnt larger. ‘Tho walle of those chembwr 
rere found imsmedintely below the surface. 
*The long wall chown i the plas wear the mill of the tench meanuies 54! 6* nd is composed 
Telok 14° 10°27. Ita base was 75° below the wirfae, pote ipa deh 
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Catal Ginnctat $96 5 visse of Chin gd ies w bepstal bool and anctce ple Aly 
crystal, which was originally set in a finger ring. ‘The bead of gold referred to id 
shaped like a vase with folinge issuing from it and may be seen in the middle of the || 
smaller necklace illustrated in the accompanying photo (PI. XII, 1, a). 

‘The othor etapa of the Kushana period reforred to above is concealed bencath Stupa 18, 
atipa No. 18—a late structure, about 14’ square with a projection 2 deop on the east 
side,’ The sides of the original stapa could not be exposed owing to the superincum- 
bent mass, but its relic-chambor* was reached at a depth of about 5° below the top of Il 
the later building and proved to contain an earthenware bowl and relies of some i-)) 
terest: and value. ‘The bowl (V1. VI, ¢), which is nearly hemispherical in shape, 
measures about 9” in diameter at the top and 5” in height. Ib is composed of a fine 
clay, covered with a white slip and red colour wash, On the sim are three concentrie 
grooves and some trident-like devices, such as are frequently found on terra-cotta | 
sealings? adorn its sides. But the most interesting feature of the bowl isa short in« 
scription in Kushaga characters out on its base, outside, Tt reads: Bhadahtaaya 
Budhadévasya déinam, “ Gift of the yenerable Budhadéya.” The contents of the 
bowl consisted of three minute fragments of bone, 17 or 18 hollow beads of gold |/ 
(PL. XII, 1, a), 104 beads of various sorts of stone (PL XII, 1, 6) and a quantity of 
large pearls in a somi-decayed condition, ‘Two of the stone heads are fashioned like 
miniature vases and. six others like birds. This collection of pearls and beads is one 
of the langest recovered from a stiipa and recalls to mind the collection from Piprahva. 
It isn pity that the short rocord on the bowl gives so little information regarding 
those relics, 








LIST OF COINS. 
‘The coins discovered in the course of these excavations include a collection of 
105 Tndo-Seythian coins which were found in an earthen pot in cell No, 15 of 
monastery F, ‘These are registered as items 3-0 in the subjoined list.* 
1. Billon coin, presumably of Sophytes, king of the Salt Range, 
Obverse :—Head of king to front. 
Reverso :—Cock standing r, 
Found in the vicinity of temple No. 3. 
2. Copper coin of Aydmitra (#) of Ayodhya of the “cock and bull” type. 









-—Bull standing |. before a post.’ 
—Pulm tree tor. To 1,, cock facing to the r, Below, curved 
line, which may be river or snake. 








! Tho bricks usd inthis lato vtracture yoensury 12° x0" x 2", 

# About square, 

*eq.,on a number from Basirh and Bhita. Cf ale inscription of Khatavéla, King of Orissa, and soins of the 
Paichala Kings, Ona Yauihiya coin (Smith, ME. Cat, PL XXI, 20) the same xysxbal wppents an two saaken with 
tine between thom, 
* Thisnnd the following lists havo boon compiled by Pt, Daya Ram Balint, 
* Te ia worth romarking that thare are no coins of Vasishka in thislot, although w» know (72.4.8. 1910, pre 
“1811 AE, thatthe ruled betwoom Kanishka and. Havishlea, 

© Mr. V. A. Smith ia probably right in fixing 160 A.D. asthe date of Aytmitra. 

F The post is in this coins well asin the specimen illastrated by Smith (op. ef, Pl XIX, 17). 


1 
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8. Much worn copper coin of Kanishka. 
Obverse :—King standing at altar. 
Reverse :—Wind-god. To r, a few vestiges of the Greek legond 
Ondo, Cf. Smith I. Hf, Cat., Pl. XTT, 4. 
4, Copper coin of Huvishka, 
Obyerse :—King seated on throne, 
Reverse :—Moon-god (?) Of. Smith, 2. I. Cat, Pl. XT, 6, 
5. Copper eoin of Huvishka, 
Obyerse -—King riding elephant to r. 
Reverse :—Deity, probably Mioro, the sun-god. Cf: Sinith, Z. If. Cats, 
PL XT, 3. 
6. Fifty-four copper coins of Vasudeva, 
Obverse : —King standing |. with r. hand over altar and trident in 1. 
hand. 
Reverse: —Throned goddess. Her r. hand holds fillet and 1, cornuco- 
piw. Greck legend Ardoksho. 
Qf. Cunningham, Coins of the Indo-Soythians, 
PL. XXIV, 13. 
7. Forty-two copper coins of Vasudéva. 
Obyerse:—King standing 1, with r. hand over altar, ‘Trident in 
1, hand. 
Reverse :-—Two-armed Siva standing facing. Behind him, bull stand- 
ing . Greek legend Oesho is preserved only on one 
specimen. Qf. Smith, Z. 3f Cat., Pl. XII, 8 and 9. 
8. Five Kushana coins which are badly defaced. 
9. Copper coin of Kanishka, 
Obverse;—King standing 1 at altar. 
Reverse :—Gorldess standing r. Vestiges of Greek legend una, 
Of. Smith, LM. Cat., Pl. XT, 3, 
10. Copper coin of Kanishika found in spoil earth. 
Obyerse :— King standing 1. at altar. Rest obliterated, 
Reverse :—Windegod flying to 1, Defacod. 
11. Copper coin of Mas‘id Shah, Sultan of Delhi, 699-14 AH, 
Obyerse:— 20 5 tial) Ne ple! Nal) 
Reverse ;—~ sLt oy. above Chauhan horseman. 
Found in aren to north of temple No, 2. Of. Thomas, Pathan Kings, Pi, 11, 34, 





LIST OF SCULPTURES, 


Buddhist, 


1. Lower portion of seated Bodhisattva of the early Kushana period! 
2, Statuetie of Buddha of the Inte Kushana period? 





1 See page 11 abore. 
* Seo page 19 above. 
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8. Lower portion of a standing statuette of a Bodhisattva, 3}” high and 4” broad. 
Between the feet of the deity is an uncertain object resembling a lion’s head which 
was probably introduced to distinguish the figure as one of Sikyamuni before his 
enlightenment. The pedestal bears a short inscription in Kushana characters, which 
records that the statuette was presented by a nun named Raji (?). ‘The material is 
the red Mathura sandstone, and the style of the sculpture is that of the Mathura 
School. It was found in the refuse earth thrown up during some previous exeava- 
tions to the east of building No.2. (Pl. IX, a.) 

4, Upper portion of an image of Lokandtha, from waist upwards, 6}" high. ‘The 
body of the deity is inclined a little to the proper left. The left hand holds a lotus 
with stalk (sandlakamata); the right hand, which is broken, appears to have been 
in the gift-bestowing attitude (varada-mudra). ‘The deity was seated with the right 
Jeg hanging down. On the proper left border is a male figure, perhaps Hayagriva. 
‘The sculpture is carved out of the dark grey stone used by the Magadhan sculptors 
and is also in the same style! (PI. IX, 0.) 

5, Three-faced head of grey stone, 9” high, apparently of Trailokyavijaya, a 
secondary Buddhist deity? ‘The images of this deity have four faces (chaturmukha), 
the fourth face being shown on the back (prisi¢hatad). In the head-dress, we 
notice a figure of a Dhyanibuddha. On grounds of style the sculpture may be assigned 
to the 8th or 9th century A.D. Found in monastery N near the surface. (Pl. TX, 0.) 

6. Upper portion of a black stone image of Buddha (2), 4” high. ‘The existence 
of the Gd@hé tree overhead and the position of the arms indicate that the attitude was 
that of meditation (diydna). Thedate, which falls somewhere in the 11th or 12th 
century A.D., is determined hy the script of a few words carved near the right arm, 
Found 3’ below the surface in the 30th cell of monastery around temple No, I. 

7. Broken head of a small Buddha image, 2¥’ high, made of red sandstone, 
Mediwval. Found near the surface in building No, ©, 


Brahmanical, 

8, Image of Gania in high relief, 2’1}" high, made of a drab-coloured soft 
stone. ‘The deity is seated on an ornamental cushion and had four hands, three of 
which are broken. The fourth hand—i.e. the upper right one—holds a mace broken 
in the middle, There is a figure on either side of the deity which cannot be 
recognised, and a pair of gandharvae carrying garlands to either side of the god's 
head. Found in building No. N, 3’ below the surface, Belongs fo the 11th or 12th 
century A.D, (PI. IX, @.) 


Fragmentary and Miscellaneous. 

9. Much damaged female figure of red sandstone of the late Kushana period. 
Height 13”, Found at the bottom of the well which was sunk by Dr. Hoey in 
stiipa No. 5. 

10. ‘Two fragments forming the hand of # colossal red sandstone statue of the 
Jate Kushana period, Found at the same spot as the aboye. 


Tt ia probable that thia sculpture waa roanufactared io Magadha and prosented at Gravanti by a devoteo who 
‘exe from that district 


9 See Foucher, L'éconegraphie Boudidhigue®,” parti, p. 58. 
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11. Fragment of sculptured border indark grey stone bearing @ winged horse 
spouting forth « garland of pearls. On the back, is a short unintelligible record in 
characters of about the 7th century A.D, Found in building No. N, 5’ below the 
surface. 

12, Fragment of border of dark grey stone, 53” high, bearing folinge and a 
miniature figure of 1 Buddha in the attitude of imparting security. Cirea 9th 
century A.D. Found to east of No. 2, 4° below the surface. 

13. Headless, footless, and handles female statue broken into several fragments, 
altogether 9” high. The figure wears a necklace, a garland, bracelets and several 
strings of pearls round the loins. Appears to bethe work of the 10th or 11th century 
A.D, Found in the long trench east of No, 3, 5’ below the surface, (PL IX, e.) 

14, Broken pedestal of grey sandstone, 43” high and 11” broad, and bearing three 
pairs of human feet, ‘The date of the sculpture, which is Saravat 1177 (A.D. 1120), 
is supplied by a much obliterated record incised on the middle portion of the pedestal. 
Tt is also surmised from the formula pranamati nityasn, which concludes the inserip- 
tion, that the pedestal belonged to a Jaina image. Found in building No. N, about 
2 below the surface. (PL IX, f and Pl. XT, ¢.) 

15. Pedestal of a grey stone image, 4” high, with the fost only of the main 
figure surviving on it, On the right of the feet sits a small figure in a devotional 
attitude and behind it is standing a female figure gazing with bent head, as if at the 
deity that stood in the middle. Cirea 12th century A.D. Found to the west of temple 
No, 3, about 3° below the surface. 

16. Fragment of a medieval sculpture, 10}” high, bearing a female figure 
with a dagger or how in the right hand and canopied by the seven hoods of a snake, 
Found in the long trench east of temple No. 3, a little below the surface. 

17. Hand holding a vajra, 43° long, made of a drab-eoloured soft stone, 
Medieval. Found to the south of No, 3, 2} below the surface. 

18. Lower portion of a sculpture of the same material, 13° high, bearing the 
lower portion of a figure between two attendants. Late medieval. Found near the 
surface to the south of temple No. 8. 

19. Fragment of a sculpture of the same material, 10" high, It exhibits a right 
hand in ‘the gift-bestowing attitude, below which are a female worshipper seated 
With joined hands and a standing figure which seems to hold a flower in the right 
hand. Circa 18th or 14th century A.D. Found to the south of temple No. 3,1’ below 


the oftece, 
20, Circular box of grey stone, 14" high and 22” in diameter at aperture, A 
groove in the rim shows that the box was originally fitted with a lid, ‘Therw is 
nothing to indicate its date. Found in the area to the west of temple No. 1, about 
6 below the surface. (PI. XII, a, 2, 9.) 2 
‘21. Red sandstone stool on four legs, 93" high, 15° long and 73" broad. The 
top was, at a later date, used for sharpening implements, Date unknown, Found 
in the long trench to the east of temple No. 3, 5’ below the surface, 
22. Square plaque of sandstone with floral decoration, which may have been 


used as a tablet of homege (@yagapa/a). Found near the surf 
temple No. 3. Medieval. ace to A eens 
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Inscribed Seals and Sealings. 

The inscribed seals and sealings found at these excavations numbered 29. 
‘Twenty-two of these contain only the Buddhist creed, but are useful inasmuch as 
they help in assigning approximate dates to the buildings in which they were 
found and of other minor antiquities found with them, One of the remaining 
sealings is Saiva and four others exhibit devices without legends, 

1. Seal-die or matrix of ivory. Oval face, 1}”x1}". Top pierced with a small 
hole, * In the upper portion, ornamental trident (¢rifita), Below, legend Sana(i)- 
dasa in northern characters of the 4th or 5th century A.D. Found 44’ below the 
surface in a cell of monastery I, 

2. Terra-cotta seal-matrix with perforated top. Circular face, {" in diameter, 
Much worn, but an ornamental wheel with a conch on each side clearly visible, No 
legend. Date, judging from the style of the symbols, is the 4th or 5th century A.D, 
Found in débris above the courtyard of monastery G. 

8, Terra-cotta sealing; oval, 14°x1]", with a single border line. Siva-tiiga 
on pedestal. ‘Yo its r,, trident axe; to its L, symbol of elephant goal (aikuéa) fixed 
inavase. Above tho fiiga, erescent and star. Below it, waved line, perhaps snake, 
In exergue, much-defacedl legend in northern charactors of the 5th century A.D., which 
appears to he Bhagavat-Ondhakésoarasya meaning “ Of the holy lord of Andhaka,” 
It should be noted, however, that Andhakéévara as an opithot of Siva is not known 
from literature, though ono of his recognised opithets is Audiaka-ripul, “the enemy 
of the demon Andhaka,.” Found nearly 2' below the surface to the east of temple 
No. 2. 

4, Terra-cotta seal-die with perforated handle, Rectangular, 12”x'1,4", with 
a border-line. No device. Legend in northern charactors of the 5th or 6th century 
A.D. Matpisya (2). Found about 3} below the surface on the approach in front 
of monastery G, 

5, Well-haked terra-cotta sealing with oval face measuring }” x f" and containing 
the Mahiydna formula in four lines of small but neatly executed letters belonging 
to the 6th century A.D, the legend exhibits both the tripartite and the bipartite 
forms of the letter ya. Found in the south-west corner of monastery N, 43° below 
the surface. 

6, Terra-cotta sealing, with oval face, 4°X 4". Buddhist eveed in five lines, in 
characters of the 6th century A.D, It was produced from the same matrix as 
No. 5, by which it was found lying. 

7. Cireular terra-cotta sealing, diameter 1”. Bears the Mahayana formula in 
northern characters of the Gth or 7th century A.D. Found in the long trench in the 
midile of the site, 1’ below the surface, 

8. Terra-cotta sealing with oval face, 14” x 1}", with a double beaded border 
line. Buddhist creed in much worn northern characters, which appear to belong to 
the 6th or 7th century A.D. 

9. Well-baked terra-cotta sealing, nearly circular, diameter }”, with a single 
border line, Burldhist creed in six lines. The characters belong to about the begin- 
ning of the 7th century A.D, Found to the south of monastery N, 3° below the surface. 

10, Terra-cotta seal-mould with a perforated handle. Rectangular face, 11” x1". 

be 
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It exhibits a vase with flower bads, No legend. Found in building No. B, 2 below 
the surface, 

11. Rectangular terra-cotta tablet, 3” x {", bearing indistinct figure of an animal 
and pierved in middle with «hole, It was probably used as some sort of an amulet. 
Found in the same building, 6° below the surface, 

12, Terra-cotta tablet with oval faco, #" x}". Contains a standing figure of a 
man in uncertain costume. Found in spoil earth. 


Terra-cottas. 


Among the terra-cottas unearthed at Sabéth, the most interesting are some 
figurines of the Gupta period, which supply useful information regarding the costume 
of that age.’ ‘They were cast in moulds in the same manner in which they are still 
made in different parts of the country. 


Human Figurines, 

1, Fragmentary terra-cotta plaque‘of greyish clay, about 24” square, bearing the 
figures of a man and a woman standing together. ‘The figures are much worn, but 
the treatment of the hair, the features, and general execution leave no room for 
doubting that the terra-cotta belongs to the Gupta period. Found 1’ below the surface 
in the long trench in the middle of the site, (Pl, XII, a, 2, 1.) 

2 Terra-cotta head, 2}° high, with the hair dressed in threo-peaked periwig. 
Style typical Gupta. Hole in the top, Found 4 below the surface in the long trench 
in the middle of the site, (PI, XT, a, 2, 2. 

8. Hoad, 24” high. ‘The treatmont of hair resembles that frequently found in 
Inte Gandhiaa sculptures, Found 4} helow the surface to the east of temple No, 2. 
(Pl. XI, a, 2, 3.) 

4, Terra-cotta head, 2” high, with long tresses or braids falling on each side in 
typical Gupta style. Found on the approach to east of temple No, 3, 8’ below the 
surface. (Pl. XIT, a, 2, 4.) 

5. Terra-cotta head, 24” high, with the hair falling on the sides in long curls, 
Gupta period, Found on the approach to temple No. 2, 4 below the surface, 
(PI. XIT, a, 2, 5.) 

6. Head of a female figure, 44” high. Circular mark on forehead. Large ring 
in right ear. Found in building B, 6’ below the surface. (Pl. X, 1.) 

7. Head with » radiated scalloped nimbus, 3)” high, Perhaps Buddha, though 
the ushpisha is not indicated. Circa 8th or Oth contuy A.D, Found in structure 
B, % below the surface, (PIX, 2 

8, Very roughily shaped terra-cotta head, 33” high. 11th or 12th century A.D, 
Fund in a cell of monastery around temple No, 1. (PL. X, 3,) 


Animals. 


9, Figurine of an elephant, 8° long, originally attached to a terra-cotta plaque. 
Gupta period. Found to the west of monastery No. N, at a depth of 8’ from the 
surface. (PI. X, 4.) 





+ A lange collection of Gupta terr-cottas lua asics been wventhod at titan the AUlshabad Distiol, lar WHlah 
ALS. B, for 1911.12, aS gs. 
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10. Bird, 13” high, with human head, in Gupta style. Found in the long 
trench in the middle of the site, 33’ below the surface. (PI. XII, a, 2, 7.) 

11. Seated figurine of a horse, 2" long and 1}" high. Gupta style. Found to 
the north of temple No. 2, 3° below the surface. (Pl. XII, a, 2, 10.) 

12, Terra-cotta figurine of a quadruped, 24” high. The head is broken. 
Early Gupta period. Found to the east of temple No. 3, 83 below the surface, 
(PL XI, a, 2, 11.) 

18. Child’s rattle in the form of a hollow bell, 22” high. Late Gupta period. 
Found on the approach to temple No. 2, 3’ below the surface. 

14. Hollow terra-cotta figurine of a boar, 3}” long. Cirea Sth century AD. 
Found to the west of temple No. 3, 5}' below the surface. (PI. X, 5.) 

15. Terra-cotta bitch standing to left and suckling pups. Same date and spot 
asabove. (PL X, 6) 

16. Terra-cotta elephant, 23” high. 11th or 12th century AD. Found in a cell 
of monastery around temple No. 1. (Pl. XII, a, 2, 6.) 


Other Objects. 

17. Terra-cotta roller of rough cylindrical shape, 8” long. The surface is 
roughened and the article was probably used for cleaning feet. Gupta period, 
Found in the approach to temple No. 2, 5’ below the surface. 

18—28. Six terra-cotta medallions, diameter 4 to 5 inches. They are adorned 
with a variety of foliate and conventional designs incised on them. In two of them 
the device consists of the well-known vase and foliage which has heen a favourite 
smotif with Indian artisans from eorly ages. For medallions of an earlier date and 
in stone, but of a somewhat similar character to the one figured in Plate III, 1, 
compare 4. §. #., 1903-04, pp. 986. Found in building B. (PJ. ITT, 1-6.) 

24. Brick-bat bearing the name Pavarikasya in Kushaya characters. Found 
east of temple No. 2. (PI. XI, a.) 


Pottery. 

Among the many earthen yessels broken or entire, which eame to light, there 
are relatively few which deserve notice. 

1. Jar, 10” high, made of coarse buff clay without slip or colour. It contained 
sandy clay, was found in the ancient stipa near the village of Bhitti and 
may be assigned to the 3rd or 4th century B.C. (PL IIT, 7.) See above p. 4. 

2, Well shaped goblet. See above, p. 6. 

8. Water jug, 5” high, originally provided with spout. Coarse buff clay with- 
out slip. Gupta or earlier. Found to the east of temple No. 3, 10’ below the 
surface. (PL X,7.) 

4. Goblet, 4” high with a flat base. Coarse buff clay. Gupta period (?). 
Found in monastery G, 44’ below the surface. (PI. X, 8.) 

5. Fragmentary cup, 2” high, with neat line-decoration on the outside. Fine 
buff clay with slip. Gupta period. Found to the south of monastery P, 42’ below 
the surface. (Pl. X, 10.) 
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6. Vase-shaped lamp, 2” high. The lip which held the wick oecurs in the side, 
which is decorated with a series of elephant and lion heads alternating in segments 
formed by the crossing of wreaths. Fine buff clay, Gupta style. Found in the 
entrance chamber of monastery G, 5’ below the surface. (Pl. XIT, a, 2, 8.) 

7. Lamp in shape of flat saucer with a narrow base, 1)" high. In middle, 
protuberance with hole for suspension of lamp. Of coarse buif clay. Gupta 
period. Found near the south-east corner of monastery F, 4’ below the surface, 
(PL X, 11) 

8. Crucible, 33" high, for melting of metal. Coarse clay. Found to the east 
of temple No. 2, 4’ below the surface. (PI. X, 9.) 

9, Bowl, 13” high with monlded sides. Coarse clay. Found at the same spot 
as above. (Pl. X, 12) 

10. Top of a goblet. Height 4”, Buff clay with reddish slip. Found in 
monastery G, 2’ below the surface. (Pl. X, 18.) 

11, Trough with sloping sides, 143” square at top. ‘The corners are surmounted 
with roughly exccuted figures of birds. Porous buff clay, lightly burnt. Cires 7th 
or 8th century A.D. Found to the south of the charkama, 6’ below the surface, 

12. Terra-eotta finial broken at top and base. Height 15’. Gupta period. 
Found to the east of temple No. 8, 74 below the surface, 

13. Terra-cotta mould, 84" in diameter, which was probably used for the printing 
of cloth. ‘The pattern is an elaborate one consisting mainly of incised lines. ‘There 
is a short handle at the top. Bulf clay with reddish slip. Mediveval., Found in 
monastery N, 5’ below the surface. 





Bricks. 


‘The buildings unearthed at Sahéth-Mahéth throw useful light on the value of 
bricks in determining the age of a monument. Tt has often been asserted that the 
larger the bricks, the greater their antiquity, and this is, to a great extent, trac, 
‘Their size, however, is not of itself a safe criterion of age, and it is almost always 
necessary to consider their fabric as wellas their dimensions. The stapa His purti- 
cularly instructive on this point. Tt was built, as we have seen above, in the early 
Kushana period and was enlarged on three occasions, The original structure is 
composed of bricks measuring 14" 9° to 10”x2"; the bricks in the first casin 
measure 113” X02" x 1}"; and those in the second and third casings are 18°x 9x." 
aud 17" x12" x3}", respectively. It is open to suggestion, of eourse, that the bricks 
in the last casing, which belongs to the Gupta perioll, may have beon taken from 
some dismantled Mauryan structure, but this hypothesis is not borne out by the 
fabrie of the bricks, 

Another illustration is afforded by the building B. ‘This structure dates, to 
judge from the antiquities discoverel in if, from the early centuries of the Christian 
era and is built of bricks measuring 14" 10)" x 2)", whereas some other remains 
which came to light under this building, and must therefore be earlier, are 
constructed of bricks measuring 13" x93" 23". We notice, again, that the bricks a 
which monastery A is built are smaller than those in the northern extension ep 
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-monastery G and its later repairs, although it is manifest that the latter must be one 


or two centuries 
dates from about the 6th century A.D. 





ater than the former, Lastly, we find that monastery N, which 
is made of bricks which are nearly as large 


a those in the early Kushana monasteries F and G. ‘These and other similar dis- 
cropancies presented by the structures exeavatel at Sabéth-Maheth will be apparent 


























from the subjoined table. 
Place wher found. | Sino, Date. 
| ated 
1 | Panabia Shar ee 180" 2" | Perhaps beginning of the Chris 
| tion era, 
| 
2 | Khapahuisiy Thar « 12x LO" x 23", | Unknown. 
| 
3 | Ori Thar; irmegalar cells below 
att Ce |} Hanlon than the stipe, 
4 | Ora Thar ; atipa Vi xTy" xe” | Mth century A.D. 
a | Bhitth; «tape 2 21y% 14)" x 32", | Mauryan. 
ES yy outer easing 1s" x oy" x24” | Later. 
7 | Monastery A to the north of monas- 
tery ronnd temple No.1. «| 10"x8"x14" | Sth or 6th eentury A.D. 
| Remains below west wall of A .| 18"x9"24" | Earlier than 7. 
9 | Bailding B to the west of temple 
No. «| LATx 10)" x24". | Barly eonturios of the Christian 
era (2). 
10 | Remains of monastery to the south- 
‘west of B and north of C 11s" xf" x24" «| Under and earlier than 9, 
11| Remains marked D . «| 18*XSH" 24% ,|Barlior than the remains to its 
south, 
12 | Remains marked E é Lay 8472¢24" «| Unknown. 
13 | Monastery F; later building «| 11" x0" x2" Kushana, 
14 | Monastery G. ..{Htxlo"x2” | Contemporary with the cartier 
structures in P. Ewrly Kushapa 
15 | Northern extension of monastery Gi 
Mer ope ess 4{T8PKOYKR? «| Much Inter than P and O, perhaps 
TAl or Sth coutury A.D. 
16 | Stapo H, marked 2,005 +o) fT" YD arly Kushapas 4 
17 | First casing of HI marked 2, 0, 8,0 «| 114" 94" x14". | Harlior than 18. 
18 | Second casing, marked oc. = [180X971 ny 1% 
10 | hind casing, marked 4, d, d- - 17" «12! 34", | Gupta period. 
20 | Eastern portion of north wall of 
‘hickeadng see | tea B4* | Later than 19, 
ee ee eee 
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No, ‘Place where found. Size, Dat 
21 | Stipe ¢, ¢,¢,¢,0n thetop of H | 9)" 04"x2" | 10th or 11th contary A.D, 
22 | Stipa 7 ={14%%10"x2" | Contompormry with G and Ht, + 
Barly Kushana, 
28 | Inner chamber of K 18" 0" x2)” —.| Contemporary with G, H and J. , 
Early Kushana. 
% | Well near K «| 180" x24". | Later than 22. 
25 | Monastery N in the Middle Area .| 14"x8"x24" . i than the 6th century 
20 | Latest remains at O, scommuale the 
cruciform atipas . . | 17x 8" x2” «| 11th or 12th century A.D, 
27 | Remains below 28, perhaps a gold) , fa ag 
smith’s workshop +) 1247842” | Much earlier than 26, oth 
cethentay 4D, 
28 | Platform in the northern portion of 
‘the long trench in the middle of the 
site ; 7 below the surface | 18 10" x4" Unknown, 
29 wall in the middlo of the cen- 
tral trench ; 7’ 5” below the surface | 1s’ x 10" x 2” Do. 
80 | Stapa No. 18 in the pretien aren 5 
late structare . 12”x 0 x2” + | 10th or 11th century A.D. 



























































EXCAVATIONS AT SHAH-Ji-KI DHERY. 





1.—The Pagoda or Stupa Mound. 


‘N the Annual Report for the year 1908-9" Dr. Spooner has described the excava- 
tions which resulted in the discovery of the Kanishka-chaitya and tho relies 
of the Buddha. The object of the more recent operations was to ascertain the 
complete outline of the monument and, hy clearing its immediate neighbourhood, not 
only to disclose the adjacent structures, but also, if possible, the steps which must 
have led to the procession path and, if in existence, the path itself. 

As anticipated, complete clearance proves that the monument was of eruciform 
type, the square base 180’ in length, the projections 50’, That this form was 
widespread is cortain, Small ones of this type have bean discovered at Simith 
by Dr. Marshall,? but all the large cruciform s¢apas are in the Trans-Indus regions 
and would appear to be connected with similar monuments in Central Asia, Of this 
type are the Rawak Stipa in Khotan, the Ahin Posh Séapa in the Jalalabad 
Valley? and also that: discovered at Tahkal Bala* near Jamrud, only some five or six 
niles from Shih-ji-ki-Dhéri itself. ‘The circular bastion-like tower bases at each 
corner are, however, a unique feature of the monument under discussion—a 
circumstance which possibly may account for the attempt of the pilgrim Sung-Yun 
to explain their presence." 

From tho highest of those bastions, namely, the one on tlie north-west, a trench 
was driven towards the centre of the mound in an endeavour to discover the 
procession path ;-but not a vestige of it now remains, An attempt to fix the 
circumference of the drum of the stiipa dome by following one of the hears 
walls running from the spot where the relies were discovered, yielded as little result, Il 
for the wall was broken at a distance of 24’ from the centre of the mound. 

Only part of the north main wall was found to exist and most’bt this to the west 





TAS. B, for 1908-9, pp. 98 M, Plates XXIV. * Thien lor 1907-8, Pato Xt, 

2 Stain, Aneiont Khoton, Vol. IY, Pl. Xt and Simpwn, Buddhist Architecture in the sellalabad alley, 
pp-48 #2 Plate UL. 

+ Panjab Goverament Gazette, Supplement, 18th Novernbar 1875. 

+ Beal, Buddhist Records, Introduction, p. OV: 
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of the northern projection which, on the west face, shows for a distance of 24’ 6", 
the remains of a frieze of sitting Buddha figures between Indo-Corinthian pilasters 
with capitals of conventionalised acanthus (Pl XIV, a). These figures which 
represent the Buddha seated on a lotus in the attitude of meditation (dhyana-mudra) 
are of avery late and Indianised type and in both style and technique are far 
removed from and inferior to those recently discovered at Takht-i-Bahi. Where 
what appears to be the main north wall meets this projection similar stucco orna- 
mentation extends for 10’ 6” to the west, but close examination proves that in reality 
‘the main wall of stone and brick lies 1’ 9” behind the ornamentation which, more. 
over, ends in a distinct corner. Dr, Spooner, while noting that the main walls were 
everywhere quite undecorated, was of opinion that the stueco frieze originally ran 
along the main wall. He states* that * both the south-east and the north-east corners 
of the [western] projection are sufficiently intact to prove conclusively that the 
decoration originally turned the corner and ran along main wall as well.” That 
‘it “turned the corner” is indeed true, but the discovery, at a distance of 10’ 6” from 
the projection, of a distinet corner, with mouldings still intact, lying in front of the 
main wall does not bear out his view that all the main wall was similarly decorated. 
Moreover, an examination of the ornamentation at the south-east corner of the west- 
em projection shows that it is out of and in front of the line of the main wall, which 
unhappily at this spot is quite destroyed. It would, therefore, appear that the frieze 
of sitting Buddhas and Indo-Corinthian pilasters which ornamented the projections 
was continued for only a short distance on the main wall. How the remainder was 
adorned it is not now possible to say, but, according to Hiuen Tsiang, frescoes 
covered at least part of the surface? 

On the east, where the projection is still clearly marked, only a few large stones 
still in situ afford evidence of the existence of the main wall. 

Near the lower base at the north-west corner were found the remains of three 
small sfépas and a long wall running parallel to the north wall of the monument 
‘The alignment of these little stipas is curious, and one appears to have been partly 
demolished as if to allow for the building of the tower. These circular tower bases 
are undoubtedly of the same material and technique as the present main wall of the 
stipa proper, but whether they formed part of the olilest stractnre on this site is 
doubtful, not only on account of the alignment of the three above mentioned stiipas, 
but also because the one at the north-east lies directly in the way of the foundations 
of a pathway which scems originally to have surrounded the monument, and traces of 
which can still be seen on the south and west (Pl. XII). 

‘Dr. Spooner was of opinion that above the frieze something in the nature of a 
pavement might be discovered. ‘The correctness of his surmise was proved by the 
discovery, at a height of 44’ above the frieze on the northern projection, of a 
stueco platform, 6’ wide and extending 9° 9” from north to south (PI. XIV, a). 
Its outer edge had beena modillion cornice, its inner is marked by the bases of four 
small oblong stueeo structures, 19)” by 10°, fragmentary remains of which show 
conical forms resembling the finials of small stipas. It is, therefore, probable that 





© AS. Re. for 10089, p, 47, 
* Boal, Buddhist Records, Vol ¥, po 108. 
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here as at Borodudur and Bodh Gaya miniature dayolas were used to adorn the 
main monument. 

The votive sfiipas found outside the main monument were, with one excep- 
tion, either circular or quadrangular in plan, but 14’ to the east of what must 
have been the eastern flight of steps was found a small cruciform stapa, a model 
indeed of the main monument (Pl. XIV, 0), This little structure, the main 
walls of which are 6’ 72” long, was found less than 4’ below the cultivated ground, 
and vegetation had destroyed the greater part of three of the projections. The 
fourth, to the south, however, shows very clearly steps rising steeply from the edge 
of the projection towards the main wall which, rising perpendicularly to the same 
level as the top of the steps, springs from the second of two narrow platforms which 
run completely round the monument, except where broken by the steps themselves, 

Now, Hiuen Tsiang tells us of two stipas “engraved (or carved)" on the 
southern side of the steps, on the eastern face of the great sfapa.' ‘The little stiipa 
recently unearthed is, indeed, neither carved nor engraved and stands rather to the 
east than to the south of the steps, and, while of the same shape and proportion as the 
great stipa, it has nothing to indicate the existence of towers or bastions at the four 
corners. Nevertheless, the towers are possibly later additions to the main monu- 
ment, and the little séipa may be considered as lying to the south of one corner of 
the steps, while-there is obviously doubt as to the translation of Jo o’lo by “ carved ” 
or “engraved.” But without pressing the point whether this is one of the two 
mentioned by the pilgrim or not, the little model enables us to visualize the magni- 
ficent sub-structure from which once arose “the highest of the towers of Jam- 
budvipa.” It explains why tho excavations have revealed neither steps nor 
procession path, and proved at once the correctness of Dr. Spooner’s conjecture that 
above the stucco frieze lay a platform or terrace. 

Five of the small stipas on different sides of the monument were carefully 
examined, but no relies were discovered. They may, therefore, have been merely 
ex-coto erections, although there remains, of course, the possibility that their contents 
were abstracted by treasure-seekers ages ago. 

Very little in the way of sculpture came to light. A number of small terra- 
cotta and stucco heads of almost grotesque appearance were discovered on the east 
of the monument, but there was nothing to indicate their original position. (Pl. XV.) 


Il.—The Monastery Mound. South-East Corner. 


This—the larger of the two mounds—has twice before hoen subjected to exeaya- 
tion, once in 1875 by Lieutenant Crompton, R.E., when but little was discovered, 
and again in 19094 ‘The operations now recorded were commenced on the 7th of 
February 1911, but were greatly retarded by frequent and continuous rain. More- 
over, the great depth of soil whieh had to he removed—soil of a peculiarly compact 
nature—combined with the distance to which it had to he carried, as the fields close 
tothe mound were under cultivation, made it a work of considerable difficulty. Some 








ist Records, Vol. 1, 


. Gazette, Supplement November 1875, and 4.8,R. for 1908-9, pp. 66 
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Il.—The Monastery Mound, East Face. 


Failing to find to the north any further traces of the structures already deserib- 
ed, it was resolved to explore the eastern face of the mound. Assuming that the 
main entrance to the monastery would be on this side—that is facing the main stépa— 
a deep and wide trench was dug opposite the western projection. Here was discovered 
the long wall (K), which has been cleared for 112’ 6’. This runs due north and 
south and, while constructed in parts of stone and brick like the main wall of the 
Great stipa, is in others huilt entirely of brick. Its level is that of the main monu- 
ment. At its northern end its termination appears to be a wall running east-north- 
cast, but to the south its limits are yet undetermined. Immediately facing the 
centre of the main sfipa, this wall exhibits traces of soveral projections, the remains 
probably of the entrance to the monastery. To the south of these remains and close 
to them isa small brick stiipa, while the discovery to the north side of stucco frage 
ments leads to the belief that the numerous little s¢ipas mentioned by the piligrim 
extended even to the main wall of the monastery. Search made behind this wall in 
two places revealed no rooms, and here again the wall seems to be a simple revet- 
ment. In the centre, however, and 8’ hehind it was discovered what seemed to be the 
foundation of some structure running west for 88. ‘This foundation or pavement is 
42 wide and at 1 distance of SY’ from the east sends off a small projection to the 
south, 5Y long 6’ wide, und atts western termination a similar offsot to the north, 
SY Jong and 7’ wide, Without further excavation it is impossible to state its pro- 
bable purpose. Close ta the first offset a rouleau of sixteen silver White Hun 
coins was discovered. ‘These will be published by Mr. R. B. Whitehead, 1.6.8., 
Honorary Nuinismatist to the Punjab Government, in the Journal of the Asintic 
Socioty of Bengal. 

Near the presont southern. termination of this wall, but apparently quite une 
connected with it, the foundation and base of a semi-cireular brick structure (EF) 
Were disclosed. Its semi-circular base is 26!, and walls, 7’ and 4 long, run north 
and south respectively from cither end of the curve, The walls, which are in 
perfect preservation, rise 2 above the foundation level. 

At the north-east corner of the mound where the greater height of the débris 
probably marks the site of ono of the many towers which dignified this religious 
foundation, a winding drain (M), 66° 6” in length, was exposed. Its general dime. 
tion is north and south, while its level is 9’ above the main wall of the monastery, 
It is square in section and made of flat tiles 1’ square, 

Close to it search for entlier structures was rewarded by the discovery, at a lovel 
T’6T below that of the drain, of the comer of a strongly built and well-preserved 
stone and brick wall (N), ‘ime did not allow of its complete clearance, but 
portions of if, 24’ to.the south and 5’ to the west, were disclosed, 

On the east face of the mound, as has been the ease on this site in all previous 
excavations, the pancity of small finds hos been remarkable. ‘The White Hun eoine 
mentioned above, a few. stucco and stone fragments, some beads, spindlo whorls, terra: 
cotta figures and picees of pottery are the most noticeable. ‘The only inscribed article 
‘Was 2 small cylindrical piece, of steatite, 2° in length, Uearing on one ond four 
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aksharas which Dr, Vogel reads as Samantasa,a man’s name in the genitive case. 
Near one end is a hole much worn by attrition, so that this seal, for such it is, would 
appear to have been worn round the neck as an ornament. 

Despite the poverty of finds, the site is of the greatest interest and, while at 
present the various walls and structures appear almost meaningless, it is certain that 
a more complete clearance would render plain that which is now so confused and 
inexplicable. There can be no doubt as to the importance of the site ; the chances 
of discovering epigraphical material are by no means remote and the general 
possibilities are unlimited. Sufficient evidence has now been obtained to prove the 
desirability of continued excavation of the site; the deciding factor is but the 
question of funds. 





1V.—Finds on the Monastery Site. 





Ie Copper figure of the Buddha seated, with Right hand in aldaya-mudra, Ht, 24”. 

2. Ivory seal in copper circlet, engraved, in late Gupta charactors with the Buddhist formula ¥z 
dharma, ete, 

8. Bronze temple ornament, partof a trident (tririla) of whieh the centre point is missivg. 
‘Oroamented in front with three eight-pointed stars, Square base pierced for insertion of staff. 
Behind is « semi-circular ring which apparently held the now missing portion. 

4. Fifteen miscellaneous beads including — 

2 blue and white glazed. 

1 polygonal, yellow. 

1 flat agate. 

1 greenish vitreous paste, 

2 green glass, one tubular, one irregular (modern 7). 

‘Twelve corroded illogible copper coins. 

j. Copper nail ; 33”. 

«Ivory style ; 6". 

Fragment of iridescent glass. 

9, Eleven earthenware spindle whorls, 

410. Two touchstones, Kameati: gym 3”, 2". 

¥1L. Head from Gandhiva relief ; 34". 

*12, Terra-cotta figurine. Headless Buddha figure in attitude of meditation, ddyana-mudra, 14". 

#13, Boar’s head in terra-cotia 2)". Apparently the spout of a dadéni ( Jitu) ) oF similar 

vesstl 2 

+14, Head of layman, Stucco ; 4)”, 

*15. Small head of the Buddha, Stncvo ; 34". 

#16, Grotesque tetra-cotta figurine ; 
17. Fragment of stuceo head ; 34". 
18, Headless female figure, Ston 

¥19, Torra-cotta figure, a saddled horse j 3”. 

20. Twenty-four earthenware chiraghe (Zl-=)- 

21, Term-cotta vase ; Ht. 4", 

#22, Eurthenware dowi(-like vessel, the bottom pierced with five emall holes ; Ht. 2”, 

#23, Small cylindrical steatite seal, one end inscribed with four atsharay; read us Samautasa. 

Pierced near one end for insertion of a cord 5 $°. 

24. Small copper bell (#) ; 12" 

© Finds illustrated in the Plates, 
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#25, Head of animal (cat ?), Stucco ; width 24%. 
%26, Lid dAakna (LiceS) of earthen vessel ; 34”, 
27, Fragment of iron plates and bolts. One bolt 6”, 
28, Fragment of right hand of « figure, Stucco, 
20, Eight fragments of shell bangles. 
"30. Lid, dhoknd, of earthen vessel. Edge incised. Rim shows hole for spoon. 8%. 
41, Small wide-monthed earthen vessel, Ht, 2”, 
82, Cylindrical fragment, of whitish steatito 5 4”. 
38, Earthenware fragment, apparently from lid of a dish, Ht. 11". 
84. Broken earthenware vessel, roughily incised with outline of a soorpion ; 44", 
35. Groen glaved earthenware vessel with broken handle, Shape uncommon but probably 
ehirigh 44" 
36, Spout of earthen water-pot ; 2”. 
87. Fragment of stone relief, a bird (parrot ?) sitting on an ogee atch. 
*98, Heart-shaped stone ohirigA. 
+99. Fragment of ornamented tim of earthen vessel, 
40, Fragment of lurge iron spoon, 
41, Fragment of green glass from tim of cup-shaped voasel, 
42. Narrow mouthed earthen vessel ; 2)". 
43. Small pointed bone ornament, 
“14. Fragment of coppor oro of remarkable purity. 19". 
#45, Torra-votta figurine of horse, Two pigoes ; 6", 
946. Fragment of lid of earthen vesse) with crouching animal (lion ?) above, 
47, Elliptical light green glass fragment ornamented with thtoo yellowish discs, 
48, Terru-cotta figurines Bull, 
49, Stone chins. 
60, Small earthenware lid, dhaknd. 
*b1, Potter's shaping dabber, earthenware ; 22", 
952, Sroall earthen vossel resembling an egg-oup ; Ht. 19". 
58, Rouleau of sixteon White Hun silver coins, 
Gt, Headless, seated Buddha figure ; 9” 
55, Fragment of arm of Bodhisattva figure, 
#56, Smull terracotta head of the Buddha, covered with gold leat; 3". 
57. Fragment of face of Buddha (F) figure. ‘Terra-votta and hearing traoes of gilding 
458, Dark vitreous fragment ; 1", 
*59, Plat stone dise ; 14". 
*00, Six fragments of glazed ornamented pottery, 
01. ‘Wide-niouthed earthen vossel ; Tt, 6”. 

















H. Haroreayns, 





‘Finda illustrated in the Plates, 
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EXCAVATIONS AT TAKHT--BAHI 





F the many Buddhist sites in Gandhara none is better known than that of 
‘Vakbt-i-Bahi and no spot has been the object of so many excavations both 
irregular and systematic than this isolated ruin. In view of this it might almost 
be doubted whether anything further remained to be revealed, but the plan pub- 
lished with the last account of operations at that site shows on all sides, except the 
north, unexplored areas.’ The clearance of one of these, that on the west, was 
the object of the present excavations. 

On the plan in question part of this is marked “underground,” but the correct- 
ness of that designation had long been doubted. Dr, Bellew,’ writing in 1864, 
stated that the original entrances to some of the many subterranean passages were 
by arched openings on the western slope. Morcover, Dr. Spooner,’ in the course 
of his first exploration of this site, had concluded that their being underground was 
apparently accidental, while his discovery of a window in the western wall during 
his further operations in 1909 fully proved the correetness of his previous assump- 
tion. It was, therefore, decided te continue the exploration of this portion of the 
site, and excavation has proved that the so-called “ underground” chambers are not 
soin reality. While they may with propriety be called “low-level” chambers, they 
are not truly subterranean ; for the removal of the débris lying be:ween them and 
the massive retaining wall on the west of the spur exposed a large courtyard, 111 
by 40’, to which two arched doorways on the west gave access (Plate XTX, a; court 
TX in plan). These chambers constructed later than the retaining wall of the 
“Court of Many Stiipas” (court VI) are built against, but not bonded with, that wall. 
‘Their roof consisting of corbelled arches, 14’ high and covered with a thick layer of 
earth, is level with the said Court of Many S¢apas.”” A narrow stair which turns 
to the west and again to the north, leads from the south-east of the roof down to 
the central passage of the chambers which are thus entered from the south through 
‘an arched doorway (Plate XX, a). ‘The staircase or, at least, the part facing the 
entrance to the chambers, must certainly have heen coyered but the roof has long 











+ ASR, for 1907-8, Plate L. 
14 Bellew, Report on the Fusufsair, p. 192. 
¥ ASR. for 19078, p. 188. Annual Progress Report, Frontier Circle, 1908-9, p, 18. 
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ago been destroyed. There are, therefore, in all three entrances to the chambers, 
namely, the two doorways leading from the newly excavated courtyard on the west 
into two of the cells, and the entrance from the stairs on the south which leads 
to the central passage. The old means of access to these interesting chambers, 
which gave rise to the belief that they were subterranean cells, was in reality a 
break in the roof at the north end of the central passage. In onder to prevent 
damage by rain the roof has been repaired and the upper surface levelled (Plate 
XIX, 4). 

On either side of the central passage to which the south doorway gave access 
are five cells, those on the east being considerably larger than those on the west, the 
former ranging in size from 8'4" by 15'2" to 816" by 13'3” ; the latter from 11’6" by 
8' 6” to'8’ 6" square, It would seem, therefore, that Dr. Bellew, who gives the size of 
these chambers as 8’ square and 4’ high, must haye measured only the cells on the 
west, As excavution proves, their height is in reality 14’, so that 9 fect of débris have 
been retnoved from the inside of those chambers. ‘This material was principally 
soft water-deposited earth and flat stones which had fallen from the roofs and sides, 
A few fragmentary sculptures were also found, but all appeared to have come from 
other parts of the site, When Dr, Bellew examined these cells, he obtained access 
to them by ‘small apertures” leading from the contral passage. ‘These wore not, 
however, the real entrances to the cells, but breaks in the wall; for the original 
doorways were in his time hidden by the 9 feet of débris recently removed, 
His description might, nevertheless, almost apply to those recontly disclosed; for 
their natrowness is remarkable, one being only twenty inches wide. Only two of 
these doorways to the cells, one on either side of the central passage, are in perfect 
repair, the one to the west with straight sides and flat stone lintel, the other 
ty the east arched in true Gandhara style, The cells on the east being built against 
the retaining wall, are exceedingly dark, the only light reaching them being the 
fow stray beams which find their way through the now open doorways on the west 
and south, ‘Those on the west having either doors or windows, could, however, hays 
heen used as living rooms, A few corroded copper coins—one, in poor condition, of 
Apollodotus--the few fragments of sculpture already. mentioned, and some picoes of 
broken black pottery inseribed in Kharoshihi wore found in the débris, but nothing 
to determine the special purpose of these interesting cells which may have becn 
used either as places for meditation and retirement or as granaries, Some weight 
is lent to the latter view by the discovery of an inscribed fragment of black 
pottery, apparently part of a large jar which must have held grain. On the outer 
face are inscribed seven aksharas, the characters exch about 5/8” in height. These 
have bout read by Dr. Vogel as Sarighé chadudisé ka..*'to tho (Buddhist) 
Community of the four ee ” The epigraph, therefore, very closely resembles 
the votive inscriptions on the jars, now in the Peshawar M i 
Ev ith aw ‘useum which were found 


‘Whese low-level chambers are on the w 
and arrangements have been made for the 
to ensure their complete stability, 
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On the general plan of these ruins given by Cunningham! is marked, to the 
west of the main sfipa court (court X of the accompanying plan, plate XVIT) 
an open passige (I) leading into “another vaulted passage, which descends towards 
the west in the direction of the valley.” This long and curious covered staircase, 
(for that is, in reality, a more precise designation), after descending in twenty-one 
steps for some 60’ to the west, ended abruptly in a well-built platform overhanging 
the nullah. As it was improbable that this was its real termination, search was 
made for a continuation to the south, Here, after clearing what seemed to be a 
small room, 12'3” in length, but which had ben, in reality, a part of the covered 
way, it was found that the vaulted passage continued to descend in nine steps to the 
west for a distance of 21’ and finished in an arched doorway which scems indeed to 
have been its original termination and the western entrance to the monastic com- 
plex. From this doorway, in all probability, a pathway led round the head of the 
nullah to the buildings on the opposite ridge, but only further clearance ean definite- 
ly settle the matter. 

‘The roof of the arched way is of the usnal Gandhara type. Towards the west 
it is in disrepair, but measures have been taken to check further decay. ‘The east 
end of this passage, being unoovered, was the natural outlet for water to the west 
of the main stipa court, This had clegrly been recognized, for a covered pakka 
drain runs along the edge of the staircase, its outlet being still in perfect condition 
‘a few inches below the top of the platform at the west end of the principal section 
of the staircase, 

Cunningham in the plan alrendy quoted marks a “supposed passage ” leading 
from the south ontrance of the low-level chambers under the courtyard XX (Plate 
XYIT) due south to meot the open passage which forms the eastern end of the long 
arched staircase. ‘This “supposed passage” would be, as it were, a continuation of 
the contral passage of the low-level chambers, It is by no means impossible that 
such a way may exist, but at the present time there is no indication of its southern 
termination, nor anything in the appearanc# of the north wall of the open passage 
which would lead one to believe that such an opening had been carefully and 
skilfully closed, Besides, the regular rise of tho steps where the supposed passage 
would meet the covered stairease rather militates against the idea, ‘To conclude, how- 
over, that the existence of such a passage is improbable because it would pass beneath 
heavy structures would be rash in the extreme 5 for recent exeavation in Court XX 
jhas shown that such was the confidence of the builders in the strength of their 
corbelled arches that they had no hesitation in building over them solid and heavy 


‘masonry structures (Plate XIX). 
fo the south of the low-level chambers lies the courtyard marked as XX on 


the accompanying plan. It is bounded on the north by the high retaining wall 

which forms the southern boundary of the courtyard IX lying to the west of the 

Jow-level chambers. To the west isa damaged revetment while on the east are 

two structures forming the western boundary of the passage lying between the 

amain stipe court and the one under discussion. On the south lies the open passage 

and a high wall, 40‘ long. ‘The greatest length of the courtyard is 70’, its greatest 
* Caring, d.S.2e., Vol V, p88 Plate VET On Cunningham's plan itis Court A. 
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width 47'S”. Beneath the courtyard in a westerly direction runs the covered stair- 
case described above. An archel gateway in the southern wall gives access to the 
court, the level of which is reached by descending a flight of six steps (Plate XXI, 
4). On the north side and almost immediately opposite these steps traces of three 
others were found, so that, in all probability, there formerly existed a way from 
the courtyard to the roof of the low-level chambers, over the roof, now destroyed, 
of the little room which lies between them. (Plate XX1, 4.) 

Seeing that underneath this court ran the vaulted staircase, it was not anticipat~ 
ed that in clearing this part of the site masonry structures would be disclosed, 
Great, therefore, was the surprise when directly over the roof of this stairease, two 
small stipas, 4° 6” square, were discovered (Pl. XXII, a). Their type is, by no 
means, uncommon, hut their wonderful preservation and elaborate decoration 
render them of particular interest. They are ornamented in stucco with two friezes 
each surmounted by a cornice. In the case of the one to the west which is the 
better preserved, the lower frieze shows four panels separated by Indo-Corinthian 
wart pilasters with acanthus capitals. Tn each panel is a seated Buddha figure, 
either in the attitude of meditation (dhydna-mudra) or with the right hand raised. 
in the attitude of imparting protection (adhaya-mudra). The upper frieze is more 
varied and shows five standing figures between elaborate double superposed pilasters, 
namely, a lower short square-shafted Indo-Corinthian pilaster, the acanthus capital 
of which supports a similar circular or octagonal—shafted pilaster, Each figure 
stands as if under the flat roof of a cihdra whose sloping sides spring from the base 
of the upper pilaster. Three of the figures have lost the whyisha, but all un 
doubtedly represented the Buddha in various mudrds, with right hand upraised 
(adhaye-mudra), with right hand extended to the ground palm outward (oarae 
mudra) and with the right hand concealed in the robe as is the case with Kiasyopa 
Buddha in the well-known Lahore sculpture (No. 1182) from Mumammad Nati! 
‘The spring of the dome is also preserved and shows the familiar motif of sitting 
Buddha figures in the attitude of meditation separated by pilasters. Many of the 
figures still preserve their original red colouring and are as perfect as if they had 
but yesterday left the craftsman's hand. On the south face of the stipa on the 
mouldings of the upper frieze is a stucco relief unfortunately much damaged, 
‘Traces of eight figures still remain, one on the left being an adoring male figure, 

The stapa to the east is similar, but here sitting figures predominate and the 
superposed pilasters show a variation, the lower ones having circular, the upper 
square shafts, 

‘That these little stiipas have not been rifled is plain from the excellent stat 
of their preservation. As a search for possibie relics would entail their eed 
they have, for the present, been allowed to remnin undisturbed? | 

‘The greater part of the western half of the court was occupied by a large 
stapa, 21’ square, larger, therefore, than the main stiipa at this site. The base is 
almost complete; but the frieze, except on the south, is ontiroly destroyed. Here, 
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to a height of 4', the lowest terrace still exists. It is of the usual type—a low 
plinth with crouching lions supporting» cornice with plain moullings above which is 
‘series of ninw panels separated by Indo-Corinthian pilasters, tho whole surmounted 
by @ modillion cornice, Tho ornainentation is entirely im stucco and, with one 
exception, each panel contains o well-modelled figure of the Buidha seated in the 
attitude of meditation (dhyana-mudra). The exception is the central panel which 
shows a variation entirely novel, for instead of a Buddha figure or legendary scone 
we have here what has been generally accepted as a ropresentation of Kubéra 
and his consort (Pl XXII, 8) They are shown seated in European fashion 
sido by side, on a low throne, the fomale to the proper left. The right hani of 
the god rests on his thigh, while the left grasps n money bag, the left elbow resting 
ino natural and familiar attitudo on the right shouldor of his consort who beara in 
both hands a cornucopiw by hes loft side. ‘Tho god is clad in a short garment 
terminating just above the bare knees. Over this is a sleeveless robe which 
covering the upper port of the bolly and held at the waist by a ginllo falls aaa 
second and shorter skirt almost to the edge of the undervestment. ‘The arms are 
bare save at the shoulders where short frilled sleeves of some undergarmont aro 
seon under the edge of the uppermost robe, On cach wrist is a bracelet and round 
tho neck a jewelled torque, the upper garment being caught near the right 
Drenst by a large citcular brooch-like ornamont, ‘Tho init is olaborately treated 
showing below w fillet a ring of spiral curls covering the forohoad, while above is a 
krobulos-like top-knot, The feet are clad in buskins reaching to the midile of the 
calf, ‘Tho right foot appears to have rested on a footstoo!, the left, slightly raised, 
resting against the front of the throne. The face is turned towards the female who 
ia clothed in well-draped garments falling to the feet, A short tight-fitting bodice 
terminating just below the well-developed breasts overs tho appor part of the hody. 
The gracefully curled hair is dres ed high above the forehoad and shows in front 
‘a circular star-like ornament. ‘The cornucopise isheld on her left, the lower end 
‘which rests in the lap being grasped by the right hand, tho loft hand support- 
ing it near the breast, Iniications of a nimbus round the head of the female 
figuro still exist and apparently the head of Kubéra was similarly adore 
‘As to the identification of this figure as Kubéra, there ean be little doubt; 

for tho money-bag is obviously tho attribute of the god of wealth. His consort, 
be she called Hariti or not, is undoubtedly a goddess of fertility. With this relief 
it is intoresting to compare the pedestal (No. 858) in the Lahore Museum where 
fa similar female figure is found in conjunction with a kingly personage in whose 
right hand is a spear. Dr. Vogel’ has already noted that this female figure with 
the comucopiwe ocours on the coins of Azos anil has been identified tentatively 
‘as Demeter. Not less striking is the likeness of this newly discovered relief to 
the sculpture -now in the Peshiwar Muscum —purchased by Dr. Spooner at Sabri- 
Dablol and published by Dr, Vogel,* which shows two almost identical figures—tho 

TCE Revue AveNalogigee 1812, 11, yp. 241 Hf, Le Couple Tutdtaire dune ta Guote at dame Inde by M. A 
Voucher who wees in Uhese two figuree not the Zodapala Kutera and his consuet but rather hie wliedjpaté Patehika w 
‘bis spouse Harish. 

+ ASR, for 1908-4, po265, PL LXVIM (a). 
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king with money-bag, the female with eornueopit, the only difference being 
that here the right hand of the male deity grasps a longstaif. It is worthy of 
notice that, if the identification of this figure as Kubéra be correct, then the idea 
of this divinity as a lokapdla has, for the moment, apparently been lost sight of ; 
for the guardian of the northern quarter appears on the south face of the stupa, 
Tt would appear as if this large stipa had been rifled long ago. A search 
/ for the relics it most probably once contained was fruitless and the nature of the 
! débris met with in that endeavour proved conclusively that sculptural fragments 
which had formerly been outside the monument had, in that previous search, been 
buried 7’ below the present level of the top of the existing frieze, Some of these frag- 
ments, moreover, fitted others found outside the efiipa. Close by was founda kankor 
block in the form of three superposed rectangular slabs of increasing sizo, the lowest 3°, 
the largest 4’ 4" square, ‘This had been the upper member of the harmika and from 
its size and weight could haye belonged only to some large monument such as the one 
under discussion. The original ornamentation of this member, most probably stucco, 
had heen destroyed in the overthrow or decay of the d 
To the south of the courtyard is a wall, 17’ 8" in height, which extends from 
the arched doorway some 40’ to the west (Pl. XXT, a). Tho purpose of this 
wall has always been a matter of conjecture, as it was improbable that the courtyard 
was roofed, ‘The existence of the large stipa within—a structure which, when 
surmounted by its pinnacle of umbrellas, must have been of considerable height — 
precludes such a possibility. The discovery, however, at the baso of this wall of 
a low platform, 4’ 6” wide, on which were found in sin and almost intact, six 
pairs of feet, tho remains of as many colossal standing Buddha figures, leaves 
no doubt but that it was the wall which supported both the figures. themselves 
and the pent-roof which, projecting to the edge of the platform, sheltered them 
from the effects of the weather. Each foot is 2 in length (PI. XXT, 2) and 
betwoen the separate pairs of fect wore found two small stucco Buddha figures, 
Portions of the drapery and limbs of these six colossi wore found in the débris 
and also the greater portion of two heads in good condition. From chin to 
forehead these measure 2’ 2”, so that, if anything like classical standards had 
been maintained, the complete statues could not have been tess than 20’ high; 
but if the purpose of the wall has been correctly interpreted, they cannot have buen 
more than 16. In the ease of most of the eolossi of this period, thore is u tendeney 
to coarseness in the modelling of the face; but here, perhaps, less than usual 
while the naturalistic treatment of the hair is particularly gracoful and pleasing! 
‘Traces of the foundation of yet another atiipa were found to the cast, and 
amongst the débris on this spot, in a lump of lime mortar, a small ion pot 
\\@¥ long) with a curved handle was recovered: Unfortunately this eusket was’ 
\(broken, but it still contained inthe middle of a quantity of powdered red earth a | 
\plain cylindrical “reliquary, 3” in length and 3” in diameter, made of gold foil, | 
‘Except for a small quantity of red earth” this was quite empty. : 
The sculptural finds included several Buddha statuettes, all of good type, the 
majority representing the Buddha seated in the preaching attitude (dharmachakrs. 
¥'Oa the colon nt the Rawak Stapa, of Stein, Ancient Riot, pps AST 
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mudrd) and the pedestals showing a Buddha, Bodhisattva or object of worship 
with kneeling adorers on either side, Of interesting fragments the most noticeable 


were a number of elephant brackets, In one case the elephant was six-tusked, 
in the others garlands adorned their massive foreheads, while a well carved full- 


blown lotus flower was held in the extended trunk. 


H. Harereaves, 


THE SACRIFICIAL POSTS OF ISAPUR. 





16 Tune 1910 a discovery of unusual interest was made by Pandit Radha Krishna 

R. B,, at Tsapur, a suburb of the city of Mathura (ouigo Muttra).* The locality 
sitnated on the Jeft bank of the river Jamna opposite the Vigrant Ghit was named 
after Mirza ‘Isa Tarkhin* Governor of Mathura in the beginning of Shah-jahan’s 
reign. The alternative appellation of Hans Gaij, by which the village is usually 
indicated, is of still more modern origin, for, according to Mr. Growse, it received 
this name from Hansya, a Rani of Raja Siraj Mall of Bharatpur ; the latter died at 
Delhi in A.D. 1746. “The village,” ‘Mr. Growse says, “is now that most mélane 
choly of all spectacles, 2 modern ruin, though it comprises some spacious walled 
gardens crowded with magnificent trees.” The same author noies in this locality: 
a high mound of artificial formation known as the Duvisi (Sanskrit Durndeas 2) 
Tila, with some modern building on its summit, enclosed within a bastioned wall, part 
of which has heen restored. “A small nude statue of u female figure was found here 
and there are also the remains of a bauli constructed of large blocks of red sandstone 
fitted together without cement and therefore probably of early date.” * 

Pandit Radha Krishna’s discovery consisted of two stone pillars which he 
noticed in the bed of the Jamna river, where they had become exposed owing to the 
fall ofthe river in the hot season. Not without difficulty he extracted them fron, 
the water and removed them to the local museum. ‘These pillars (PI, XXII), as 
appears from the inseription on one of them, were originally set up as sacrificial poste 
(Sanskrit yapa)* The inscribed pillar, which measures 19' 19” in height, is square 











+ For preliminary account of this dineovery, vide my nites Fasipla the Kejina in J. Bsa. 
UML fEand Der Bethmanische Opforfecten som Lepore in Orienalsches Archie, Val. pp 
Catatoyne of the Archeological Mesrum at Mathnrd, Alabnbal, 1010, ». 198 (No. Q.19) vad 

*0n the meaning of the title Tarkan ¢fAin-i+Abbary, Vo. [(kaml. Blochmans) pp. 294 
Sorret, p. 43, footnote 3. 

¥.8, Grown, Matera; A District Memoir: idol, Allahabad, 1883, yp. 6, 121,175 and 307, 
ie Belavia Museum conisine » mercial pst of stow fm Moen Kaman he marches sbve Poy 
Kootei, Eustern Borneo. Tt is numbered D2e and measures 1°55 m. iu height, 21 to 96 em. in width and 21 to 97° 
{in thickness. Tk bears au inscription of eight lines i om 
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up to a height of 8’ 7" and octagonal above. Its width is 1’ 1” and thickness 1’. 
About 5” above the top of the square portion is carved a rope wound twice round the 
shaft and tied in a knot, the two ends hanging down and the longer end being pro- 
vided with a noose. ‘The inscription is cut on the front of the square portion of the 
shaft, not very far beneath the rope just deseribed. ‘The top portion of the pillar is very 
curiously shaped. It is curved towards the proper right, the side face of the curved 
top being cut off straight, as if it were to form an arch, At a distance of 2’ 4” from 
the top of the column there projects a block, square in horizontal section, whilst 
wreath is shown hanging down from the curved top itself. 

‘The other and uninseribed pillar is, on the whole, very similar (o the inscribed 
one, but exhibits some notable variations. It is 20’ 2” high, the lower square portion 
measuring 8’ in height and 1’ both ways in horizontal section. Ata distance of 
2 8” above the top of the square portion of the shaft is shown a rope wound thrice 
round the pillar, the two ends (one with loop) hanging down in the same manner as 
is the case with the inscribed pillar. In the present instance we notice also a pro- 
jecting block and agarland, but the former is octagonal in horizontal section and the 
wreath is shown hanging down from it and not from the top of the pillar, 

IT now proceed to give the text and translation of the inscription on the first 
pillar (Pl. XXIV). It covers a surface of 122” in width and 13” in height and 
consists of seven lines of about equal length. The aksharas which measure from 
§* to1}” in height (excluding vowel-marks), are very clear, only a few letters at the 
end of the lines having been damaged. 

Text. 

(1) Siddiam i Mahdrajasya r[aljatir[a*|jasya décapu- 

(2) trasya Shahé: shkasya rajya-suivatsaré [oha-). 

(3) turci [7i]4é 24 grishma-masé chaturtthé 4 divasé 

(4) tril] sé 30 asyam pirovayamn® Rudrila-puttréna Droua- 

(5) léna brahmanéna Bharadvija-sngottréva Ma- 

(6) ya'-chohhandogéna ishtod sattréna deadase-r\a\ttréva 

(7) yiipah pratiehthapitak [!*] Priyant{a]m=Agnaya{ (ll)? 

Tranalation. 

Success! In the reign of the king, the king of kings, His Majesty, Shahi 
Vasishka, in the twenty-fourth (21th) year, in the fourth (4th) month of summer, on 
the thirtieth (80th) day—on this date, Dropala, the son of Rudrila, a Brahman of 
the house (gata) of Bharadvaja and a Mana (2) chanter of holy hymns, while per 
forming a sacrifice of a session of twelve days (lit. nights) has sct up this sacrificial 
post. May the three Fires be propitious. 

©The word mana Tam wunble to explain. If we wer allowed (oamume that at the end of line 6 one or two 
aksharas wore lost, it would be tempting to road Maithurt}ua, but the sandhi indicates that elchhandiyéna forms a 
‘compound with the preceding word. 

* A similir formula oovurs at the end of other inscriptions, «9. Priyatti Bhagaoa Nagé in Nago image imeription 
from Chhargion, now Mathiok Museum No. 0 18 (Mathura Catalogue, pp. 88 £ snd 4.8 R, for 1908-00, p. 140), 
Priyatim divi gramasye in slab inacription, in British Museum (Ep. Indy Vol. IX, p. 240), Priyatim Bhogac 
Bixhabhetrih on Jain image inseription, now Lucknow Museum (Ep. Ind, Vol. I, p. $96). Priyatajen) dfsJoata in 
‘tone Liga inteription, now Lucknow Museum (4. 8. H. for 1000-10, ». 149), In the prosont instance the three sacri 
ficial fires nawed gérhaputyo, dakehipagni and dhavoniye are invoked. 
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T now wish to discus the points of interest connected with this inseription, 
From an historical point of view the date is undoubtedly the most important partof the 
document, ‘Ten years ago Dr, Fleet pointed out that betweon the Kushann kings, 
‘Kanishka and Huvishka, therehad been aruler of the name of Visashka, Vasishka, or 
YVaseshka. His assumption was based on two epigraphical reconds, one from Saiichi 
and the other from Mathura, ‘The Safichi inscription * was discovered by Dr. Fahrer 
fo March 1808 and edited by Dr. Bohler who read the king’s name as Viswhka 
which he supposed to be another name of the “ thind’” Kushina king Vasudéva, ‘The 
year he believed to be 78, At frst, it is true, he was inclined to read the figure of the 
tens as 20, but at the suggestion of General Cunningham he finally adopted the 
reading 70, Dr. Fleot, however, in discovering the Saiichi inscription, pointed out 
that there is no u-vowel mark in the second syllable of the king's name and that the 
year to he wad as 28 anid not as 78. His conclusion was that the king in whose 
eign this inscription is dated could not be identified with Vasudéva, Dut must have 
heen a hitherto unrecognized ruler who reigned between Kanishka and Huvishka, 

‘As on the occasion of a visit to Sifichi in the end of February 1911 I had 
an opportunity of examining the original, T yenture to insert here a note on the in- 
scription in question. ‘The inseeiption is incised on the lower half ofa seated Buddha 
or Bodhisattva figure, 15” wide at the base and 9” high, which I found among the 
detached sculptures arranged at some distance from the main Stipa on the south- 
‘est side? ‘The upper portion of tho image above the waist is, missing and both 
Knees are broken, ‘The figure must have been very similar to the Buddba and 
Bodhisattva statuettes of the Kushana period found at Mathuri, ‘The attitude was 
evidently that of meditation diydna-mudra, as there aretraces of the hands having 
poen placed on the turned-up soles of the feet, ‘The folds of the lower garment are tae 
dicated on the legs, and the drapery together with the tassels of the ginlle (kaya 
Jandhana) ave displayed in the usual conventional manner on the top of the base, 

‘The inscription ent on the front of the hase consists of three lines, about 14" 
Jong, of which the third line is for the greater part defaced. Tn th first and second 
Tines some akeharae avo indistinct. The size of the aksharas varies from 4" to 3". 




















Tex. 


(2) ...-sya ela] f [@] ¢ [i] ra] jasya* [Deva] putrasya Sh[alhi V{als [i] 
ahkaaya® val sn\[20-4-]8" Ale] Z [did as] yo (pur je[ayari] Bhaga [va] 
(2) sya jambuchhica-bailagri (halsya Dharmadsca-viharé pratishtapita Vira 
sya dhitare Madhurika 
(8) [Ané)na déyadharma-pariltyagéna), 
“13. F, Foot, A Hitherto unrecognized Kushan king in 
= Ik is No, 161 of Professor Lider’ List of Brak 
“Appendix, p, 26, where all references will be found. 
"Thad the sclpare poked op and pane. im suey in te oeighbouing Dik Shangulow. ‘The eanstruton 
fn Ml 1 npr war site tae boon for some time under the consideration af the. hapa 
© Sew my Catalogue of the Archoolagical Murcwm at Mathura, plates VII and VIII 
© All vowel-marke io the first Hine are oncertain owing to the edge of the atone boing damaged, 
# ‘The endl of the # atroke of of in Fanishkusya is atill traceable on the stone. [ie certainly not rx. 


¥ Tho fit symbol indfeating the tens has the shape of the figure $0, tnt the crost-bar appenrs to by abe 
* The top is broken, te ibviseents 








IR. A, 8. for 1908, pp. 895 ff. 
1 from the earliest times in Ep, Indy, Vol. X. 
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‘The second inscription’ on which Dr. Fleet's theory was based is a fragment 
found by Mx, Growse at Mathura in the yard of the Magistrate's court-house. Tt 
contains only part of adate, namely, the year 28 with two syllables of the name of the 
King (in the Genitive case), in whose reign the record was dated. These syllables 
read -shkusya, Mr. Growse assumed that they formed part of the name Kanishkasya, 
whereas Professor Liders proposed to restore them as Zushkasya. Tt should be re- 
membered that Hushka is one of the thro Turushka kings of Kaémir mentioned in 
Kalhana’s Rajetaraigini. But as Dr. Fleet pointed out, the little that remains of 
the akshara immediately preceding -shkasya allows of a restoration 7asishkasya, and 
in connection with the Saiichi inscription this assumption is certainly most plausible, 

‘Dr. Elect also called attention to an inscription * from the Kaakali ‘Tila, now in 
the Lucknow Museum, which is dated in the year 20. Here also, of the king's 
name only the syllables -shkaaya ave preserved, but as of the preceding aksharas not 
a vestige remains, it is impossible to say whether the ruler’s name was Kanishka, 
Vasishkn or Huvishka. 

Dr. Fahrer? speaks of a record dated in the year 76 and referring to a king 
YVasushka, which he found in the Katra mound at Mathura, but recent exeavations 
on this site have failed to reveal any trace of it, 

Dr, Fleot's views, which at first were not universally acceptod.* have now been 
vindicated hy the discovery of th Tsipur pillar which conclusively proves that 
Detween Kanishka and Huvishka there reigned a king of the name of Vasishka, 
‘The titles assumed by him show that he belonged to the same dynasty. ‘The in- 
scriptions of his reign are dated in the years 24, 28 and perhaps 29, of what for 
convenience sake, we may call “Kenishka’s era,” and his rule appears to have been 
acknowledged both at Mathura and Safichi. 

Té will be soen thnt the dates obtained for Vasishka fit in well with those of the 
two rulers who, in nll probability, were his immediate predecessor and successor. The 
latest insoriptions of Kanishka are the Sué-Vihar and the Zeda inscriptions, both 
ated in the year 11, and perhaps the Manikyalé insoription dated in the year 18." 
Tt is not clear from the wording of the latter inscription whether it really falls in 
Kanishko’s life-time, if we adopt the latest interprotation by Professor Liders.* 

‘The Ava inscription’ in the Lahoro Museum, which is dated in the year 41, 
refers to the reign of aruler of thename of Kanishka, the son of Vasishpa. This 
King appears to he a different personage from the great Kanishka but may have 
elonged to the same house. Tt is strange that the date of this document falls within 
the limits of Huvishka’s inscriptions (38 and 60). 

From a linguistic point of view also the Isapur yapa pillar inscription is of 
great interest on account of its being composed in pure Sanskrit, Tt is_well-known 

Tele No 89 of Profesor Laler’ Lint of Brikmi inscriptions. Cf.slso my Cutdlogne of the Mathura 
Museum of Archeology, p. 60, Ko. A 49. 

2 Fide Profomor Ladders’ List No, 24. 

3 Ganual Propreae Report of the Archealogical Survey Girete North-Western Provinces and Oudth, for the 
gear eniding 30th Tune, 1908, pp. 1 ME. 

wGy, Vincent A. Salth, Early History of India, second etition. Oxford 1008 p. 263, fstnote, 

5 Tn my preliminary note J.R4.8, for 1010, p “1319, I atatod erroncously that the Intest known reoond of the 
sxign of Kanisbla in dated in tho year 10, 

* T.B.A.S. for 1909, pp. O48 1 Ind, Ant, for 1908, p. 58. 
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that whereas the inscriptions of the Maurya-Sunga period are invariably written. in 
Prakrit, wo find in the inscriptions of the Kushin period a mixture of Prakrit and 
Sanskrit, In the older epigraphs of this epoch the language may be called Prakrit 
mixed with Sanskritisms and in the Inter ones it is Sanskrit mixed with Prikritisms, 
It is only at the beginning of the Gupta period that pure Sanskrit comes to bo 
regularly used for epigraphical records in Northern Tnilia. ‘The earliest example in 
pure Sanskrit hitherto known is the Girnar rock-inseription of the Satrap Rudrada- 
man, which belongs toabout A.D. 150. ‘The Isipur yipa inseription must be con= 
siderably older. Even if we assumed that it was likewise dated in the Saka era, it 
would be anterior hy about half s eentury. The difference would he considerably 
greater, if wo follow Dr. Fleet and assign it to the Vikrama era, 

Whatevor may be the true date we shall ultimately have to assign to Vasishka, 
this much may be considered as certain that the Isipur inscription is the earliest 
record in pure Sanskrit hitherto discovered. The use of Sanskrit in the present ine 
stance becomes less surprising if we remember that, whereas almost all epigraphs of 
the period are either Buddhist or Jain, we have here a Brahmanieal record due to 
Brahman and relating to a Brahmanical sacrifice. From the absence of inscriptions 
in Sanskrit during an earlier period, it would be rash to conclude that consequently 
this language did not then exist or that its knowledge was only restricted to some 
remote corner of Inia. ‘The members of the priestly easte must have hocn acquaint= 
ed with Sanskrit at the time when the Isipur pillar was engraved and most probably 
at an earlier period as weil, although, as far as we know, they did not then employ it 
for lithic records, 

The Isipur inscription is in prose and the language in which it is composed is 
perfectly simple. It is indeed far removed from the very artificial kanya style used 
hy the court pocts of the modiwval period. But apart from some inaccuracies 
which may bo partly due to the engraver, it is grammatically correct, ‘The sandhé 
rules are sometimes observed (Shahé)-Fasishkasy) and sometimes not Mina-chohhane 
dagena ishtod), 

‘The materials now at our disposal soem to indicato that the use of Sanskrit in 
insoriptions originated in Mathurd.* This would also account for its eatly adoption in 
the west of Tndia, for there must have existed a close connection between the weste 
ern Satraps and those of Mathura, In fact, the title or clan namo Ashahandta borne 
by Nahapana occurs in a fragmentary inscription which was recently found on the 
Buddhist sito of Ganéshra near Mathurd.* Tt seems very probable that it was 
the example of tho Brihmans which induced the Buddhists and the Jaius likewise 
to adopt the ancient language for their epigraphieal reconls. How far this may 
havo influenced the adoption of Sanskrit for the Buddhist seriptures is a question 
which lies beyond the scope of the present paper. 

T have now come to the last point to be discussod—the relation of the Tsipur 
Pillars to the Aisloria sacra of anciont India, Here I wish briefly to reviawy the 
animal sacrifice with special reference to the use of the yiipa or sacrificial stake, ny 














2 Ur BO, Franke, Pall and Sanskrit, Strasburg 1904, , 76 
sautely fraymontary, hae been found on the 
# THe AS, for 1918, ys 113, 


ately another Sinai inseription, afore 
of Af in the Mathaus Wintrit, It eotalns the natn of leelshe, 
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we find it described in the “Brahmana of the hundred Paths” (Satapatha- 
brihmana).’ 

‘The animal sacrifice is offered to the gods Agni and Soma, but the snerificial 
stake (yipa) is said to belong to Vishnu (TIT, 6, 4, i). This is remarkable, as now- 
ardays, as far as I know, the worship of Vishnu is never associated with the sacrifice 
of animals, 

First of all, the carpenter (takahan) goes to the forest, selects a tree and cuts 
it with his axe, taking care that it should not fall towards the south “ the quarter 
of the Fathers” (12)2 THe then pours ghee on the stump “lest the evil spirits 
should arise therefrom” (15). Regarding the size to which the treo is to be cut the 
text is rather vague, as in fact the stake may vary in length from five cubits (arat- 
ni) to “unmeasured” (26), As to the shape, the text is more definite, “Tt is to 
he cight-cornered (ash/aéri), for cight syllables has the Gayatri, and the Gayatri is 
the forepart of the sacrifice, as this stake is the forepart of the sacrifice : therefore it 
is eight-cornered ” (27). 

A hole is then dug of sufficient depth to receive the unhewn bottom part of the 
stake. In front of it the stake is laid with the top towards the east and in front on 
the (north) side he puts down the head-piece or top-ring (chashala) (III, 7, 1, 1-8). 
Ghee is poured into the hole “ lest the spirits (nash{rd-rakshah) should rise from be- 
low” (10). He anoints the stake with milk and likewise the top-ring which is 
then fastened to the stake (12), 

He raises it with, “ With thy crest thou hast touched the sky; with thy middle 
thou hast filled the air; with thy foot thou hast steadied the earth ;—the sacrificial 
stake being a thunderbolt, (le raises it) for the conquering of the three worlds ; with 
that thunderbolt he gains these worlds, and deprives his enemies of their share in 
these worlds ** (14). 

He then plants it with another formula (15) and looks up at the top ring with 
the words, “The wise ever behold that highest step of Vishnu fixed like an eye in 
heaven" (18). He girds the stake with a triple rope of kuéa grass to cover its 
nakedness and in doing so pronounces the formula: Thon art onfolded ; may the 
heavenly hosts enfold thee! inay riches enfold this sacrificer among men." In say- 
ing this he inyokes a blossing on the sacrificer (21). 

‘A chip of the stake (yiipa-sakala) is inserted under the rope and the word 
svarn indicating this chip is explained by a fanciful etymology (#m-arn=* vory 
”) (24). 

Hee that part of it which is dug in he gains the world of the Pathers; and 
with what is above the dug-in part, up to the ginlle-rope (ragand), he gains the 
world of men; and with what is ahove the rope, up to the top-ring, he gains the world 
of the gods ; and what (space) of two or three fingers’ breaths, there is above the 
top ring—tho gods called the * Blessed * (sadhvas),—thoir world ho therowith gains ; 




















Lapatha-brabmana inthe Madhyandina-pdFhd with extracte made from the commentaries of Sayana, 
"Deveedtaguiga ote by Albrockt Wober. Destin-Lon don, 1840, py. 287 &. The Satapatha-brakmana 
accord text of the Madi yandina School translated by Julius Eggeling. Past IL (Suered Hook of the Bawt 
Vol. sehen 162 ff. 

‘2 Dho Fathers or pétarne are the manos ut ancestral spirits which dwell in the roalm of Yamo which islocated in 


“the southern quarter, 
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verily, whosoever thus knows this, he becomes one of the same] world with the 
Blessed gods” (25). 

‘The word yiipa, by a fanciful etymology, is explained from the root yup. 

In the next Brakmava (III, 7, 2, 1) it is said that “there are eleven stakes, 
and the twelfth lies aside roughhewn.” This twelfth stake is compared to “an 
arrow drawn but not discharged” (2) and the beast of the forest (arasyah pasuh) 
is assigned to it. (8) Directions are then given as to the time when and the order 
in which the eleven yiipas are to be set up (4-8). From this it appears that they 
vary in length, the longest one being placed at the southern en(l of the row and the 
smallest one at the opposite end, so that the tops will incline to the north, It should 
he noticed that the row of yipas is placed along the eastern end of the sacrificial 
ground (Mahavédi)? 

The next two Brahmavas (IH, 7, 3 and 4) deal with the killing of the victim. 
In the initial verses the use of the stake is explained as follows: 

“ (1) There are both an animal and a saerificial stake, for never do they immo- 
late an animal without a stake, And as to why this is so:—well, animals did not 
at first submit thereto that they should become food, as they ave now become food ; 
for just as man here walks two-footed and erect, so did they walk two-footed and erect. 

(2) Then the gods perceived that thunderbolt, to wit, the sacrificial stake; 
they raised it, and from fear thereof they (the animals) shrunk together and thus 
became four-footed, and thus became food, as they are now become food, for they 
submitted thereto: wherefore they immolate the animal only at a stake and never 
without a stak 

Tt was evidently considered improper and inauspicious that the victim should 
be dragged to the stake by force, It ought to appear that it mot its fato willingly 

Haying made a noose, he throws it over the victim and binds it to the stake, as- 
signing it to the gods Agni and Sima He then besprinkles it with water, making 
it thus sacrificially pure, and anoints it with ghee. (TIT, 7, 4, 1-8). 

‘The next Brahmayas (IH, 8, 1-£) dealing with the “ oblations” deseribe first of 
all how the knife is brought and how both the knife (éiea) and the chip (searu) 
are anointed. He touches the forchead of the victim with them, saying “ Anointed 
with ghee, protect ye the animals,” and again conceals the chip under the girding- 
rope of the stake (5). After the Agnidh has carried a firebrand round the vietim 
(paryagnith kardti) “lest the evil spirits should seize upon it,” the victim is led to 
the slaughtering-place, the Agnidh preceding with the firebrand, the Pratiprasthitar 
the Adhvaryu and the sacrifioer following the victim. ‘The Pratiprasthitar holds on 
to it from behind by means of the two omentum-spits, the Adhvarya holds on to the 
Pratiprasthdtar, and the sacrificer to the Adhvaryu (6-9). 

“They then step back (to the altar) and sit down turning towards the Ahavantya 


* The same etymology is given Sat, Brake. I, 6, 2,1; IIT, 
TIL 4, 3,15, 
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[i-e., the eastern one of the three sacrificial fires] ‘lest they should be eye-witnesses 
to its being quieted (strangled).’ They do not slay it on the frontal bone, for that is 
human manner; nor behind the ear, for that is after the manner of the Fathers. 
‘They cither choke it hy merely keeping its mouth closed, or they make a noose” (15). 

I need not describe the following so-called paripaéarya oblation (i.e. “those 
surrounding, relating to, the victim") in which the wife of the sacrificer “ revives” 
the victim with water to make it fit food for the immortals, In these curious cere- 
monies, which are optional, the sacrificial post plays no part. It is, indeed, worthy 
of notice that the victim is not killed while tied at the stake (as one would have 
expected), but that only some preliminary ceremonies are performed in that position, 
Tt seems probable that in a simpler and more primitive form of the animal sacrifice 
the victim was slaughtered at the stake itself? and that subsequently when the stake 
had come to be considered as a sieral object, the victim was led away to be 
# quieted” (samjlopyamana) at the Samitra, In the whole ritual, as described in 
the Satapatha-brahmaua, there is a very pronounced tendency to discard and argue 
away anything which was felt to be inauspicious in the killing of a living being. 

T now wish to bring out the points in the ritual which throw light on the 
curious shape of the two yapaa of Isapur. In doing so, I shall have oceasion to quote 
some other passages from the Satapatha-brahmana which deal with this subject. 

In the first place it should he understood that the yapa used in the sacrifice was 
made of wood ' and that the stone columns of Isapur are monumental copies of such 
wooden posts, as were in use in ancient India, That which imparts to these two 
columns a particular interest, is the circumstance that they present us, not only 
the yipa itself in “ fossilized " form, but also the accessories pertaining to it. 

‘As regards the yipo itself, in the above account it is definitely stated that it 
should be * ight-cornered.” The shafts of Isipur are indeed octagonal, except the 
lower portion which is square. In another passage of the Satapatha-brahmaua 
(XI, 7, 8, 8)? it is said that the sacrificial stake should be “ bent at the top and 
ent inwards in the middle.” Why the sacred text sbould call this “a type of food 
(prosperity),"” whereas a stake bent at the top and bent outwards in the middle is 
not to be “a type of hunger (or poverty)” is by no means clear. This much is 
certain that the Isapur pillars answer to the description in that they are indeed 
“bent at the top.” 

Both also show very distinctly the head-piece or top-ring (chashdla) which is 

ly mentioned in the ritual? It would seem that here the uninseribed pillar 
with its octagonal head-piece answers best to the description. For it is said that the 
chashala is to be cight-cornered like the sacrificial stake itself, narrower in the middle 
Jike a mortar, and hollowed out so as to allow its being fixed on the stake. What the 
origin of the  top-ring ” was, Ido not know. Nor is it clear to me what is meant 
by the “ wheaten head-piece” which is referred to elsewhere in the Satapatha- 
brakmaya and which plays a part in the curious ceremony by which the saerificer and 
his wife ascend the sucrificial post by means of a ladder.’ 














4 The yijpa wea preferably made of wood of the kAadira (acacia eatecha) which hence és called yépadra. 
* Op. Cit, Vol. V, p, 194 ( 8. B. E., Vol. XLTY). 
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The girdle-rope (rasand) with the noose (paéa) at the end is alo clearly 
shown on both the pillars, and in the case of the uninseribed one, it is wound three 
times round the shaft in close agreement with the sacred text. It is, no doubt, the 
same as the “rope of Varuna” (Varuyya rajju IIT, 7, 4, 1) with the noose of 
sacred order (ritasya pasa) by means of which the victim is hound to the stake. 

The Isapur pillars show one feature to which I find no reference in the ritual, 
namely, the wreath hanging down from the top of the column. We may perhaps 
assume that it represents the garland which, in the first instance, was hung round the 
neck of the victim. In ancient Rome it was the custom to adorn the sacrificial 
animal with serta and cittae and the same may have been the case in India,’ There 
isa passage in the Mrichehhakafika which seems distinctly to point to such a custom 
having existed in ancient India also. “It occurs in the last or tenth act, where the 
hero of the play, the Brahman Charudatta, while being Jed away by two Chandalas 
to be executed, compares himself to a goat : 


“ Carrying a wreath of oleander round my neck, the stake on my shoulder and 
stief in my heart, I proceal now to the place of execution like a goat to the 
slaughtering place on the oceasion of a sacrifice.” 


J. Pa. Vooun. 
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ICONOGRAPHICAL NOTES ON “THE 
SEVEN PAGODAS.” 





iw the course of his curious disquisition in which Manucei adduces various argu- 

ments to prove “ that the Chinese were once lords of Hindistin, and that they 
were ejected by the Pathans,” the Venetian traveller says: On the coast of Cora- 
mandel, near the sea, there is also a rock called Mayelivarad (Mahabalipuram), dis- 
tant four leagues from a place called Sadrastapatad (Sadrasta-pata-nam or Sadras), 
where there are many sculptured figures resembling Chinese.”* 

Since the days of Manucei, who was one of the first of Europeans to draw atten 
tion to the sculptures of Mamallapuram or “ the Seven Pagodas ” (as the place is 
now usually called), there must have been many a traveller whoso curiosity was 
roused by these wonderful rock carvings and who speculated on their origin, How- 
ever absurd Manucci’s position in ascribing the Mamallapuram sculptures to the 
Chinese may appear tous in the light of our present knowledge, the Venetian did 
not go far astray, when he recognised in this group of temples something unique, 
different from any other ancient remains found in India. It is only quite recently 
that epigraphical research has established the true origin and history of “ the Seven 
Pagodas." 

‘The architectural interest of the group of rock-cut temples of Mamallapuram 
has been fully explained by James Fergusson,’ But apart from the architectural 
importance they possess as the prototypes of Dravidian architecture, they are of 
great interest from the iconographical point of view. Tt is to this aspect that T 
wish to draw attention in the present paper, the outcome of a one day’s visit to the 
place. It is true that several, partly successful, attempts have been made at explain- 
ing tho numerous images of deities with which these temples are adorned? In 
general, however, previous writers placed too great a relinnce on local traditions and 


TH. Fergusson, History of Indian awd Kovtern Architecture. Revised Bdition, Vol.1, pp. 987-283. J. Perguson 
T.Bungees, Zhe Cave Temples of India, London, 1880, yp. 100-61. 
‘anid Historical Papers relating to the Seven Payodas on the Coromandel Coast by W. Chambers, 

J, Goldingham, B, G. Babington, G. W, Mabon, J, Braddock, W. Taylor, W. Elliot, C. Gubbina, Raitod by M, W. 

Garr, Murat, 1909 (Polio and Ostayo). In the course of my paper T quote the octavo elition. V. A. Smith, History of 
fine art in India and Ceylon, Oxford, 1911, yp. 220. 
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native interpretations, which, strange though it may seem, form by no means a safe 
guidance through the labyrinth of Brahmanical iconography, In the present 
instance there was especial room for misconceptions, as the representations of deities 
found at Mamallapuram differ in many respects from the conventional types of later 
ages, Yet there can be little doubt that, just as the temples of this group are the 
prototypes of the elaborate edifices of the 16th and 17th centuries, likewise the 
debased images which decorate these Inter buildings are derived from the simple 
forms of the 7th century as exemplified on the Pallava ‘Temples of the Madras 
coast. 

Tn the first place I wish to draw attention to the so-called Raths, the group of 
five rock-out temples named after the Pandava brothers and their common spouse 
Draupadi (Pl. XXV). The southernmost temple of the group is by far the most 
elaborate and, presumably on that account, popular tradition has connected it with 
the name of Dharmaraja, (“King of the Sacred Law”), the well-known title of 
Yudhishthira, the eldest of the Pandavas (Pl XXVI, a). ‘This temple is provided 
with three tiers of niches containing figures of deities. Unfortunately the position of 
those of the middle and upper tiers does not allow of their being photographed. In 
the lowermost row which decorates the body of the temple there are two figures on 
each side, making altogether eight figures, which are nearly all two-armed and appear 
to belong to the Saiva Pantheon. Among them we notice on the back (east side) a 
four-armed figure of Siva Ardhandriéa, his right half being male and the left female! 
Tt is one of those curious creations of the Indian mind which are due rather to phan 
tasy than to good taste. ‘The upper right hand holds a hatchet, the upper left an 
indistinct object: The other two hands are empty, the right one being raised in 
the gesture of imparting protection (abhaya). Tt will be noticed that a cobra seryes 
asa girdle, 

The central and upper tiers of image niches decorate the roof, In the central 
row we have on the south side seven figures. The deep niche in the eentre enshrines 
astanding Vishnu figure, with high tiara, which has four arms and holds a wheel in 
the upper right and a conch in the upperleft hand, The two other hands are empty, 

The adjoining shallow panel to the proper right contains a four-armed god leans 
ing on a male attendant, slightly stooping. A similar group is found on the north 
wall of Arjuna’s Rath. 

The corresponding shallow panel to the proper left contains a four-armed male 
Jeaning on a dwarf and holding a staff (or perhaps a flute) in both hands, ‘The 
right hand holds an indistinct object, perhaps a thunderbolt 
is placed on the head of the attending dwarf, 

The next panel tothe proper right shows a two-armed male defeating a threo» 
Hooiled Naga whose snake-tail he holds with both hands. Both figures are two- 
armed, ‘The group possibly represents Krishna vanquishing the Kaliya Naga, 

The corresponding figure to the proper left is a four-armed Siva who holds a 
cobra and a trident in his left upper andl lower hands respectively and a hatchet in 
his right upper. The other right hand is broken. He wears a high headless with 
creseent and skull. A male figare is prostrated at his feet. 


¥ Corr, ops cit, PL. XVI, last igure, 
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In the panel on the proper right end there is a four-armed male deity holding 
a sword in one of his right hands. The other emblems are uncertain, One of his 
left hands rests on his hip. 

On the proper left end we have a four-armed figure who carries a rosary 
(@kahamdta, shown standing up !) in his right upper hand and a fly-whisk (chamara) 
in his left upper hand. The other left hand is placed on his hip. ‘The object in his 
second right hand is irreeognisable. 

‘On the west side are only four figures, among which I wish to note the one at 
the southern end, a two-armed female standing with what looks like « basket of 
flowers. 

On the east side there is an unfinished figure, male apparently, with high conical 
head-dress. Further a four-armed guardian holding in his right hands a staff and an 
indistinct object, and in his left hands a fly-whisk (chamara) and oval disk (2). 

On the north wall the deeply carved central panel contains a fowr-armed stand- 
ing figure of Vishnu, holding in his upper right hand a wheel, whereas on his left 
he carries a kneeling female figure worshipping him, ‘The two remaining hands ave 
held in front of his breast. 

Adjoining the central panel to the proper right we notice again that curious 
group found on the south side and also on Arjuna’s Rath (north side). ‘The present 
relief is slightly different. Tho main figure is evidently Vishnu, as appears from 
his high tiara and the emblems—the wheel (chakra) as the conch-shell (saikha)—in 
his upper right and left hands respectively. Tho other left hand rests on the shoulder 
of the attendant who is stooping and presses two fingers of his right hand, on his lips, 
the left being placed on his knee. Is this posture meant to indicate that he is 
panting under the weight of the deity whom he is supporting? 

An attendant in a similar attitude supports Baladeva in the large rock-cut relief 
of Krishna lifting the Govardhan Mountain. 

The next figure to the proper right is a fou-armed Siva with a skull in his 
braided hair-tuft (jofd) dancing over a defeated demon. 

On the proper right end we find Siva again, leaning on his vehicle, the bull, 
‘He is four-armed. In his upper right and left hands he holds a damaru and a rosary 
(akshamala) or noose (pasa). ‘The other two hands are ewpty, the right rests on the 
bull. 











‘The shallow panel adjoining the central one on the proper left contains two 
male figures, The main personage is four-armed and stands with a bow in one of 
his left hands, the other left hand being placed on the shoulder of his uttendant. The 
bow suggests Rama, but is he ever figured with four arms? If so, the attendant 
would probably be bis brother Lakshmana. 

The next figure which is placed in a deep panel is again Siva with four arms, 
two of which hold a hatchet or battle-nxe to the right and a trident (¢rigita) to the 
left. He is accompanied by a male attendant. 





4 Ak will be noticed that ty the Lanse rock-eat relief in the co-called Kyishoa Mandapa, Krishna docs not cooupy 
the centre of the group, but hia brother alnddva who is sapyortnd by a mals figure of Fasu-like appearance, The 
latter is standing with his arms crossed in front of hie breast and leaning on x hatchet with Lag handle, Thera is 4 
‘square hole on the pavement, 3°7"x3" Sin frost of the fizure uf Krishua. Cf. Carr, op. cit, Pl. LL, No. 3. 
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At the proper left end we find a four-armed figure holding a staff in two hands. 

In the top row we find on the west side, i.e, in the fagade, a chapel or cell 
with a relief carved on its back-wall. ‘This sculpture represents the well-known group 
of Siva and Parvati peculiar to Pallava art The four-armed Siva, distinguished by 
the crescont in his head-dress (ehandra-éekhara), is seated to front on a bench, with 
Parvati turned towards him on his left side. She is two-nrmed and holds a child, 
presumably Karttikéya, on her knee. In the upper corners, we notice the usual 
flying dwarfs, probably Gavias, apparently waving fly-whisks, There is a four-armed 
attendant on, each side of the main group. In front of the group there is a square 
mortice indienting the place of the liga which must have formed the object of 
worship in this shrine. There is an outlet for sacrificial water to the north; on either 
side of the entrance to the chapel there are two dedrapdlas ; all four ave two-armed, 
those to the proper right holding a mace.and a flower, 

The side and back walls of the upper story contain each five figures, standing, 
all two-armed, except the central one on the south side who is four-armed, It deserves 
notice that in each case the central figure has a halo, but there is nothing to allow of 
their identification." Tt was first thought that the inscriptions over these sculptures 
gave the names of the deities represented, but Dr, Hultasch has pointed out that they 
are merely dirudas of the Pallava king who founded the temple, 

Next to the so-called Dharmarija comes the Rath of Bhima (or Bhimaséna), 
the second of the Pandavas (Pl. XXVII, a). Tt has a front porch supported on. 
four pillars and two pilasters and similar arrangement at the back. The verandah 
on the north side is unfinished, In that on the south side are two pillars and two 
pilasters left uncarved. All along the lowermost cornice of the roof there are 
dormer windows with human heads.’ As it contains no images, it may be left out of 
discussion for our present purpose. 

‘The next shrine is the so-called Rath of Arjuna, the third Pandaya (Pl. XXVI, 4). 
‘This and Draupadi's Rath ore raised on a common plinth decorated with projecting 
figures of lions and elephants alternately. ‘This decorative device, which occurs also 
along the upper cornice of tho plinth of Dharmaraja’s Rath, reminds ono of a similar 
ornamentation found on the ancient Buddhist stipas of Gandhara, Tt appears that 
at the back of the temples the rock did not leave sufficient material to complete this 
plinth, and that it was intended to finish it with similar animal figures carved 
separately, fragments of which are lying around. % 

The roof of Arjuna’s Rath, like that of Bhima, is decorated with dormer wine 
dows, some of which contain heads. ‘The side and back walls contain each five niches 
with figures. One over the spout-opening (soma-sitra) or outlet for sacrificial water 
on the north side has been left uncarved, 

‘The central niche on the back wall shows a figure monnted on an 
it is supposed to represent the thunder-god, Indra, 





elephant facing ; 
who was Arjuna’s divine father, 


+ Of, A. Rea, Pallanw Architecture, Pl, XLV, fig. 14 LIT, 1 XCVI, 
* OF. Carr, eps cit, Pl. XVI. 
* Iti noteworthy that sinilar strangemoit i fount on the brick temple of 

ec veto mah tee 
innung Gangs, » brick temple on the border ofthe districts of Souralaya and Pasarceen Cy est te 
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‘That the figure actually is meant for Indra is not at all improbable, if we may judge 
from his vehicle, The remaining figures on Arjuna’s Rath do not offer anything 
remarkable, 

‘The smallest and plainest temple of the group is known as Draupadi's Rath 
(Pl, XXVIII, a), ‘The back wall of the cella is carved with a relief representing a 
four-armed goddess standing on a lotus. She holds a wheel in her upper right hand ; 
the upper leftis broken, ‘The remaining two hands are empty. ‘This figure is supposed 
tovepresent Draupadi. Fergusson assumes that she probably represents Lakshini. It 
will he seen in the sequel that I propose to identify her as Durga or Parvati. At her 
fovt aro two kneeling figures, probably of donors. ‘The ono to the proper right ix a 
male, who with his left hand grasps his tuft (chada) of hair which apparently he is in 
the act of cutting with a sword held in his right hand. The attitude of this figure is 
very striking. Itis noteworthy that.a figure in the same posture is found at the side 
of the Dévi figure in the lower cave temple of Trichinopoly. On Pi, XXVIII (c and 
d) both are shown side by side. In the sequel we shall also meet with a similar 
representation in the so-called Varaha Mandapa, Can the figures in this attitude 
refer to a hair-offering, a well-known practice of various ancient nations?! The other 
kneeling figure appears to be female; the breasts are broken, She joins her hands in 
the attitude of adoration. Besides, there are four flying Gana or Yaksha figures, two 
on each side. ‘The entrance is flanked hy two female guardians, each holding a bow. 

Each of the three niches in the side and back walls of the temple contains a 
four-armed female figure standing. That on the back wall is placed on what appears 
to be a buffalo-head, and would therefore seem to represent a Mahishasuramardini? 
(Pl. XXVIII, 3). A makara ornament is found above each niche. 

The cornice of the roof is supported by a row of dwarfs, nine on each side, the 
central one placed to front, the others turned slightly to the right and left. 

‘The fifth rock-cut temple stands separate from the others and, on that account 
evidently, has been assigned by popular tradition to Nakula and Sahadaya, the two 
younger Pandavas and sons of Madri (Pl. XXVII, 0). It faces south and is 
yery wnfinished, noteven excavated, but is curious for its apsidal shape. Along 
the lowermost cornice of the roof we have again a row of dormer windows with 
heads, 

Tt is clear that the popular designation of these five so-called Raths is purely 
phantastical. All over India ancient buildings are connected with the five Pandaya 
brothers and their common spouse Draupadi. 

‘This was indeed recognised by Mr. B. G. Babington who wrote in 1830 ¢;— 
“To the legendary accounts of the Brahmans at Mahimalaipar, which are given at 
such length by Mr. Chambers and Mrs. Graham, I attach little value, because T find 
that they haye not even preserved the memory of the language and character of the 
inscriptions which here abound ; and beeause this place, in being accounted the work: 

TW. Robertson Smith, The religion of the Semites, yp. 328 fl. 

ae fare hey ied Pease ean op. elts pr 965, fg. 914), 1 noticed in w-niehe in the nerth 
-wall of the ardhamangapas figate of Durga, Mabishisuratontdini, facing, standing on m baffalo-hend. She is four- 
‘armed anil holda « flaming whoel in the upper right and a flaming conch in the upper left hand. ‘The other right hand 


intaivel in the attitnde of imparting protection (abAayw-nudra), ‘The second left hand is paced on the hip, 
* Transactions B.A.S, Vol, IT (1890) nnd Carr, op. cit, pp. 45 H. 
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of the five sons of Pindu, only shares a tradition common to all the antiquities of 
unexplained origin in the south of India.” 

‘This remark applies equally to the north of India and even to Hinduized 
countries outside the Indian continent, As an instance T may mention the group of 
ruined temples at Babor, the ancient Babbapura,' in Jamma, which on the Survey 
map (sheet No, 20) is indicated as“ Pandoo ruin.” Outside Tndia T may quote the 
group of temples on the Dieng plateau in the Isle of Java, which are named Chandi 
Pandu, Chandi Puntadeya (ie. Yudhish(hira), Chandi Bima or Wérkodara (Skr, 
Vrikodara), Chandi Arjuna, Chandi Nakula-Sadewa (je, Suhadéva), Chandi Sém- 
Dadra (Skv, Subhadra), Chandi Darawati (Skr, Dwaravati), Chandi Gatotkacha 
(Skr. Ghatotkacha), Chandi Parikésit (Skr. Parikshit), ete. The temples of the Dieng 
plateau appear to be all Saiva.t 

‘The group of rock-cut shrines of Mamallapuram was singularly adapted for such 
f popular intrepretation, Four of them are pliced in a row, the largest one—that of 
Dharmaraja or Yudhishthira—at the southern end, and the smallest one named after 
‘Draupadi at the northern end. The fifth temple—aseribed to Nakula and Sahadeva — 
stands separate from the others, 

‘The only temple regarding the real origin of which a definite statement can be 
made is the Dharmaraja. For it is recorded in two inscriptions found on the building 
that it was “the Tévara (Siva) temple of Atyantakima Pallaya.” Atyantakama, 
according to Dr, Hultzsch, is the same as the Pallava king Narasithhavarman 1, 
surnamed Mahamalla, who reigned in the first half of the seventh century and who 
gave his name to Mamalla (i.e, Mahimalla) param.’ ‘That the temple was dedicated 
toSiva appears also from the relief in the cella and from the fact that this cella must 
once have contained a tiiga, 

For a tentative identification of two of the remnining four temples it is 
important to note that among the group, we find three life-size animals cut out of 
the same rock, ‘They are placed at random, but I have little doubt that they were 
intended to be finally placed in front of the respective shrines to which they belong. 
For it will be noticed that these three animals are all cd/anas, They are a lion and 
an elephant, now placed in front of the Draupadi and Arjuna Raths and a bull 
placed at the back of these buildings. ‘The bull was probably intended to be placed 
in front of the Dharmaraja, which, as we saw, is in reality a Siva temple, The lion 
had not to be shifted very far to come right opposite the entrance of the Déyi, 
popularly Draupadi, temple. If this was indeed the intention of the sculptors, it 
would follow that the goddess depicted in the relief inside the temple represents Durst 
or Parvati. This assumption would well agreo with the circumstance that the niche 
in the back-wall contains a figure of the demon-slaying goddess. 

‘The elephant is the vehicle of Indra, and we may therefore assume that the so- 
called Rath of Arjuna was in reality s shrine dedicated to Indra, whose effigy wo haye, 
moreover, recognised in the centre of the back-wall. , 
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As regards the two remaining temples, the so-ealled Raths of Bhima and Nakula 
Sahadéva, I am unable to offer any suggestions, 

‘The so-called Mahishisura Mandapa is in reality a cave temple dedicated to Siva. 
‘his is evident from the relief carved on the back-wall of the cella’ It is very 
similar to that found in the liyga shrine of the so-called Dharmaraja Rath, of which 
a description has been given above. Here also we have a four-armed Siva with a 
high tiara and halo, seated to front, and at his left side Parvati holding a child, 
presumably Karttikéya, on her knee, Over the head of the goddess there are traces 
of a parasol. We notice two more figures in the back-ground behind Siva. ‘They 
are four-armed and must represent Brahma and Vishpu—the two other members 
of the Hindu Trinity. The former holds a water-pot (kamaydalu) and a lotus-flower ; 
the latter has his usual emblems—the wheel (chakra) and the conch (éaikha). 
Beneath is Siva's vehicle, the bull Nandi, lying at his fect. Besides there is a small 
female figure at the feet of Parvati. The two lions on both sides indicate the throne 
or sitkhdgana. The back wall contains two side chapels in which originally lingas 
must haye been placed, 

‘The temple has received its popular designation from one of the two large reliefs 
carved on the side walls. ‘This relief, which is found on the right-hand wall on enter- 
ing, represents Durgi defeating Mahishasura (Pl. XXIX, a)? ‘The cight-armed 
goddess, astride on her vehicle, the lion, is shown in the act of shooting arrows at the 
demon king. ‘The emblems held in her remaining six arms are a disk (chakra), a 
Dell (ghanfa) and a sword (khadga) to the right, and a conch (Saukha), a noose (pasa) 
and an indistinct object to the left, A quiver is visible over her left shoulder. She 
is surrounded by a host of dwarfs, evidently the Gapas of Siva, her spouse, One, 
Dehind her, holds a parasol over her head ; another, at her side, waves a fly-whisk 
(chémara). The remainder carry various weapons—usually a round buckler and a 
curved sword in shape somewhat like the kwhri of the Gurkhas. One in the fore- 
ground is in the act of shooting an arrow from a bow. Distinet from these Ganas is 
4 female figure fallen on her knees in front of the lion and raising a sword with her 
right hand. Possibly this figure represents Kali, an emanation of Durga, though she 
oes not present the terrific appearance peculiar to the “ black” goddess. 

Right opposite Durga stands the colosal figure of the buffalo-headed 
demon king. His royal rank also is indicated hy a parasol over his head. He 
carries a heavy mace in his two hands and has, moreover, a sword fastened to 
his left hip. His attitude is that of yielding to the onslaught of the warlike 
goddess, His army is represented by seven demons, ‘Two of these are prostrated 
in the foreground—one slain and the other apparently wounded. The latter holds 
up his right hand with two fingers raised. Can this be the gesture of a vanquished 
‘warrior imploring his victorious enemy to spare his life? Of the remaining 
Asuras one is retreating, whereas the others seem to offer a feeble resistance. It 
is worthy of notice that, with the exception of Mahishasura himself, the demons 
-are shown in a purely human shape. 

‘The slaying of the Buffalo Demon by Durga isa very favourite subject not 
only in India proper but also in Java. In later sculpture the goddess is invariably 

YGatr, op. eit, Madras, 1800, PI. IIT, No.1. * Curr, op. cit, Plate IV; V. A. Smith, op. eit, pp. $20£.; pl XLV. 
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shown standing with one foot—less frequently with two—on the prostrate buffalo 
‘whom she pierces with her trident.' It will be seen that the present scene of 
Mahishasura’s defeat differs wholly from the conventional manner of representing 
this seene. 

On the opposite wall we find another familiar scene, namely, the sleep of 
Vishnu (Pl. XXIX, 6). The god is lying on his back on the coils of the serpent 
Séstin, whose fiye-fold hood forms a canopy over his head, He wears his usual 
high tiara, but is two-armed and is not distinguished by any emblems. In front 
of his serpent-couch are three small-sized figures, of which two are male and one 
female. The first male figure, the lower part of which is hidden, raises his left 
hand and holds some indistinct object in his right hand. ‘The two remaining 
figures are shown kneeling, the female one in the attitude of adoration (namaskdra).. 

At the lower end of Vishnu’s couch are two colossal figures standing in an 
attitude of defiance, the one in front holding a mace. They may be identified 
with Madhu and Kaitabha, the two demons, who sprang up from Vishnu’s ear 
soretion during his sleep? Over the sleeping god we notice two flying figures, 
of which the second has the appearance of a goblin or gaya. The other, perhaps, 
represents the goddess Yoganidra-Durgi born from the wrath of the gods for the 
destruction of the evil spirits. 

If this identification is correct, it would follow that the present sculpture 
also relates to the legend of the goddess Durga like that on the opposite wall. 
‘The treatment of the scene of Vishnu's sleep is in any case very difforent from 
the stereotyped form found in later Indian Art. Asto the date of the remarkable 
sculptures in the “Mahishisura Cave,” I have little doubt that they must be 
approximately contemporancous with the five so-called Raths. We have already 
noticed the great similarity between the group of Siva and Parvati in the central 
shrine of this temple and that found in the Rath of Dharmaraja, 

I may also draw attention to the pillars * supported on sitting lions with looped 
tails, to the dormer windows with human heads along the cornice, and to the 
goblins or gayas, all of which are likewise found in the Raths. 

‘The two large reliefs display an originality of conception and s freedom of 
execution not often found in Indian art, The figures are full of vigour and their 
action is well rendered. Especially is this the case with the lion-riding Durga, 
whose onslaught contrasts with the hesitating attitude of her enemy, the Buffalo- 
Demon. In the same way the lassitude of the slumbering Vishpu is brought out 
more prominently by the threatening attitude of the two demons, 

We now come to the so-called Variha Mandapa. The right-hand wall of 

© Of, A.8.R. for 1002-8, p.241, Bg.2 I kniw af only one other instance in which the Mahiahisura is reprewnted 
‘as hasan figure with the head of w buffalo, It tw avery fine seulptare from Mukbed, district Vaudeu, Hylerbed. 
State, V 11)" by 1’ 2° (tow in the Caloutta Museum) in which the eight-armed yoddoea is shown plunging her trident 
in the breast of the buffalc-headed demon whom she holds down with one of hot left hands, 

Tn South India it seoms that tha goddons ix usually standing to front on the sovered biiflalo huad of the demons 
An arly example jn found in the bace niche of the Dovi tomple known as Draxpadt's Rath at Masnallaparam, 

© Corr op. off, PL IU, No % 

2 For the local interpretation see Ferguson, Cave Temples, p. 146. Cf the torru-cotta from: ‘Bhitargac 
‘Vol. XI: PL XVI, and Ree, Poftinea Architecture, Pl. LXXXII, fix. 2. 


“<The eave temple contains foor pillareond two pilaster, Of these the two fronts 
-whoreas tho two remaining pillars and the two pilasters havo lion bases, 
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pillars have no How figures, 
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this cave temple is carved with a representation of the Varaha avatara (Pl. XXIX, 
¢)2 The main figure of the group is Vishnu with boar'’s head and four arms. 
He has a wheel in his right and a conch in his left hand. With his two remaining 
hands ho holds 2 small female figure seated on his right knee, His right foot is 
placed on the head of a five-hooded Naga who issues half-way from among lotus 
flowers and folinge and has his hands joined in the attitude of adoration (namas~ 
kara). he female figure is the Earth saved by Vishnu from the abyss, and the 
demon trodden under foot must be the Daitya Hiranyaksha, “Gold-eye,” here shown 
in the shape of a Naga. 

‘There are some more figures around in worshipping attitudes, ‘To the left 
of Vishnu stands a four-armed male figure with high conical head-dross. It has 
® second face on the proper left. ‘The proper right side of the head is broken, 
but most probably there was a side face here also. Oan it be Brahma? Another 
smaller figure stands with its back turned towards the spectator. 

‘To the proper right there isa male figure, apparently an ascetic, standing 
with his back to the spectator, He wears a braided hair-tuft (jaté) and bas hands 
folded, In front of him a female figure, smaller in size, assumes also the posture 
of worship, 

‘Two worshipping figures are seon issuing from the clouds in the upper corners 
of the relief. ‘That to the proper right has halo and may be Sirya, the othor 
Chandra, A staff with curved handle is suspended in the air beneath tho supposed 
Sarya, 

The next panel shows Lakshmi, two-armed, seated to front in European 
fashion on a conventional lotus flower.t There are four nude female attendants, 
standing, two on each side of the central figure, The two next to Lakshmi hold 
each a water-jar on the palm of one hand in the fashion of Indian women. In 
each ease the second arm is broken. The two other female attendants hold each 
an indistinct object in the left hand. ‘Two elephants are partly visible in the 
background, That on the proper right empties a water-jar over the head of 
Lakshmi, ‘The other takes with his trunk a similar jar from the hand of the female 
attendant standing on the left sido of the goddess. The heads of the elephants are 
excellent; the female forms do not show the exaggeration usually found in Indian 
sculpture, 

‘The panel opposite the Varaha avatara refers to the Vimana avatara or Dwarf 
incarnation (PI. XXTX, d).* Vishnu is standing in his typical posture with his 
left leg stretched upwards, Ho is making the three stops (¢rivikrama) through the 
Universe. Here the god has eight arms, Of the four right hands the uppermost 
supports the lintel, the second holds a wheel (chakra), the third a mace or sword, the 
fourth a sword. Of the left hands, one is stretched out with pointing finger. 'The 
second holds conch (faikha), the third a shield, and the fourth a long staff or bow in 
front of the body, Four large male figures are seated at Vishnu’s feet ; the two on 
the proper left are armed with daggers. A small female figure, four-armed, is seated 

¥ OF, Fergusson, Carve Tempter, yp. 150 Hf, and Carr, op. cif. ; PLY. 
«4 Gurr. op cits: Ph VII, No.1, CE. the Gaja-Lakshmt ov the Katltenntiha Terople of Kaichiparam (Conjoo- 


warama), Rea, Pallava Architecture ; Pl. VI. 
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‘on a lotus behind Vishnw's outstretched hand and near his raised left foot. fn front 
of her isan animal-headed flying figure with a drum, pointing at her with his left 
hand. According to the local Brahmans these figures represent Brahma and Jamba- 
yat, the king of the hears! Under her are two male figures, one flying and the other 
apparently falling. ‘The latter is possibly Bali, the demon-king, On the proper 
right side we finda four-armed figure seated on a lotus, Under it is a flying figure 
with halo, perhaps the Sun-god Sirya, 

In the back-wall on the proper left side, is a fourth panel. Ti shows a goddess, 
probably Parvati, very similar to the so-called Draupadi, with high conical head- 
dress and umbrella over her head, standing on what appears to be an uncarved lotus, 
She is four-armed and holds a wheel and a conch in upper right and left hands 
respectively, ‘The second right hand is broken, the second left rests on her hip. She 
has. band over her breasts, 

At her fect two males are crouching ; the one to the proper right holds his hair 
with his left hand and seems about to cutit off with a sword in his right hand, We 
have soon above that a similar figure occurs to the right of the so-called Draupadi and 
also of the goddess in the lower 'Trichinopoly rock temple. Tn each case the central 
porsonage seems to be the goildess Durgi. Besides, there are four flying gayas, two 
‘on each side, One to the proper left of the goddess holds a sword, one on the right a 
Dasket or dish placed on his left hand, In the upper corners are animal heads, to the 
proper right that of lion and to the upper left that of a deer or antelope. 

‘The so-called Trimirti Mandapa is a cave temple near the “ Gopi’s-Chun.” It 
contains three cells, ‘The central one has a relief carved on the back-wall repre= 
senting Siva standing, four-armed, In one right hand he holds a hatchet (broken), 
in one left-hand a rosary (standing up). ‘The two others are broken, ‘There are four 
attendants, two crouching at his fect and two gavas flying. In the cell to the propor 
loft is Vishnu, four-armed, Tn his upper right hand he holds the wheel, in the upper 
left the conch (broken), while the other two hands are empty. Again we notice four 
attendants, In the proper right cell is a figure of Brahma, standing, four-armed, 
In his upper right hand he holds « flower, in his upper left hand a ring, the 
remaining two are empty. Tn each ease one left hand rests on the hip and one right 
hand is raised, ‘The three figures are reproduced on Pl. XXX ; but it should be noted 
that on the plate Vishmu is placed in the centre, whereas in reality the central 
coll is occupied hy Siva. 

In the so-called “Shore Tomple” the main object of iconographical interest is the 
bas-relief carved on the backewall of the main cella, namely, the one facing the west. 
This relief is very similar to those in the shrine of Dharmarija’s Rath, and in the 
Mahishasura Mandapa. This itself would affonl sufficient proof that the * Shore 
Yemple ” also belongs to the same period as the other monuments just mentioned. 
Here again we find Siva, four-armed, with halo and very high, conical head-dress, 
seated to front, and at his Jeft side Parvati holding Skanda on her knee. Brahma and 
Vishnu, both four-armed, are visible on both sides of Siva, Vishnu holds in twe 
hands his usual attributes, the wheel and the conch ; the other two hands are empty 
‘The emblems of Brahmi are indistinct. In the present instance there is no indication 
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of the throne or simhdsana, but we notice a pitcher at Parvati’s feet, The relief is 
nearly 4 fect high. 

A similar bas-relief, larger in size, but much more defaced owing to the action 
of the sea-water, is found in the cella facing the sea. Here we find a liviga, broken, 
still in situ. 

T wish now to offer some remarks on the famous rock-cut bas-relief, 90 by 30 
feet, known as “ Arjuna’s Penance,”! There is some reason to assume that this 
designation has as little connexion with the original meaning of this gigantic seulpture 
as the popular names of the so-called Raths. It is true that among the numerous 
figures rather a prominent place is taken by an ascetic standing on one leg and 
stretching his two arms upwards (jerdina-béhu) in the position so often described in 
the old Indian epics. But there is nothing to indieate that this figure represents 
Arjuna. At his right side we notice a four-armed god, whose attributes are by no 
means clear, but from the presence of goblins, probably meant for gayia, we may 
perhaps infer that it is Siva? It should, however, he noted that in Pallava art we 
find similar figures attending other deities also. Feats of asceticism rewanded by some 
boon granted by one of the gods are so frequent in opie literature that there is very 
slight justification indeed for identifying this seulpture with the particular scene of 
Arjuna’s tapas. 

On the contrary, all that is typical in that episode is absent here. ‘The story is 
that Siva appeared to Arjuna in the shape of a wild Kirata hunter pursuing a boar 
which became the object of an altercation and personal combat between the 
two? Tt is an undoubted fact which has drawn the attention of previous explorers 
that the supposed group of Arjuna and Siva does not really form the centre of the 
whole sculptured picture. From both sides the numerous figures of demi-godls, men 
and beasts—mostly in couples and most of them folding hands in the attitude of 
adoration—are turned towards the large vertical cleft or fissure which separates the 
two halves of the rock, ‘The so-called Arjuna and Siva are placed a little to the 
proper right of this cleft, and it will be noticed that some of the adoring figures are 
tured away from them and, like the others, are flying towards the cleft. This cleft, 
therefore, is the real centre of the whole sculpture. 

Fergusson assumed that the free standing figures of a Naga and a Nagi which 
occupy their places, one above the other, inside the cleft itself, were the real objects 
of adoration and that, therefore, the whole scone relates to Naga worship.» But it 
has heen rightly pointed out that this interpretation is impossible as the two Naga 
figures themselves assume the same attitude of namaskara as the other demi-gods — 
Gandharvas and Apsaras, Kinnaras and Kinnaris and soon. There are, moreover, 
# Naga and Nagi among the figures approaching the fissure from the proper 
‘ight. 
ue ‘Dr. Marshall has suggested that possibly there had onco heen a detached image 
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2 Trimay nate that tho scene of this contest is located at weave i . 
4 Phe upper half of the Naga figure which was detached und has boon roftad is shown in hia Cave Temples, ig. 4), 
and History of Tailian Architecture, Revised Edition, Vol. 1, fig. 197. 
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standing in front of the rock and forming the real object of worship. But excavation 
carried out on the spot has revealed no trace of such a figure. 

Can it bethat once there existed here a sacred spring and that the water gushing 
forth from the cleft was the real aim and object of all the adoring figures? ‘The 
presence of the Nagas would then be most easily accounted for, as they are the 
water-spirits dwelling in Jakes and springs. 

I may also draw attention to the splendid group of ascetics,’ some carved in the 
round, which are engaged in the various occupations of the hermitage (4érama) in 
front of alittleshrine. Such a scene isusually laid on the banks of some sacred river, 
‘and we find indeed among these figures, nearest the cleft, a young ascetic carrying @ 
water-jaron his left shoulder. He reminds us of the famous episode of the Ramayana 
in which Dagaratha shoots by mistake the son of a blind hermit, while he was 
filling his water-jar in the dark? 

On the other side of the cleft we have that curious figure of the penitent eat 
standing, like Arjuna, on one leg with his fore-paws stretched out above his head, We 
are at once reminded of the hypocritical eat Dadhikarna (*Curd-ear”) of the Indian 
fable who assumed the part of a pious ascetic to allure the unsuspecting hare and 
sparrow into his power. I have little doubt that the sculptor who fashioned this 
figure had Dadhikarna in mind, though there is here no evidence of the penitent eat 
not being sincere. ‘The mice playing around him do not seem to disturh his quietude 
of mind. But the interesting point in the present instance is that the eat of the 
fable performs his feigned penitence on a little island in the sacred Gaiga 
according to one version and, according to the other, on the bank of a river, 
But in their ense the hypocrite is described as standing “with one eye closed, 
with the arms raised, with half his fect touching the earth, turned towards 
the sun.”* 

A geologist may perhaps be nble to decide whether the former existence of a 
spring of fresh water on this spot is at all possible or probable. So much js certain 
that such a firtha, adored by gods, men and beasts would well account for the 
various groups of this wonderful rock-earving. 

Finally I wish to offer afew general remarks as s result of the present study. 
I have already drawn attention to the conspicuous artistic merit of several of the 
carvings of Mamallapuram and to the great originality of treatment and power of 
execution, This refers particularly to the large sculptured tableaux,as we might eall 
them, of the defeat of Mahisha, Vishnu's sleep, the Boar and Dwarf Incarnation and 
the so-called “Penance of Arjuna.” Several of the smaller groups and detached 
figures also betray a much greater freedom than is usual in Indian art, and even 
where the central figure of the deity is rigid, the attending figures are full of 
expression and action. 

A striking characteristic of these sculptures is their sober and moderate style in 


2 One of these is sappesel to represent Dréqa, the Babman preceptor of the Pandsraa, ; 
‘uttle of Kurukebttra. CE Carr, op. cit; p. 203. who wae killed im the 


* The story has been adopted by the Budthiste and made into the Sama-jataka (cd, Fans! x 

540 ; transl, Vol. VI, pp.28 ff). boll, Vol. VI, pp. 68 ff, No, 
& Paichatantre (ot. Keargatten), yp. 165 od. Kielhorn-Dtbler (Bombay Sansksit 2 

In the Bombay etitio the name of the ext is Tikshpadaichtm, “Sharp-toothe” Por theta ee 
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which they contrast strongly with the productions of the medimval plastic art of 
India. Here we do not find the exaggeration of form, the exuberance of ornament 
and the want of proportion which disfigure those later sculptures.! 

Tt will be noticed that the majority of deities represented are either two- or four- 
armed. The only exceptions are the Vishnu in the seene of the Vamana avatara, the 
goddess in the Trimarti Cave, and the goddess Durga defeating the Demon king. In 
these three cases the main figure is cight-armed, but it will be noticed that in the last- 
mentioned instance the plurality of arms has been made as little conspicuous as 
possible, and is therefore much less repulsive to our taste. ‘The artist has given 
prominence to the two arms which handle the bow, and the six remaining arms have 
been kept in the back-ground. The figure of the youthful goddess is, therefore, 
particularly graceful, notwithstanding her eight arms. In the case of the boar- 
headed Vishnu also the two arms holding the Earth-goddess have been made more 
prominent than tho two others, holding the wheel and the conch, It is especially 
noteworth that the sleeping Vishnu has only one pair of arms. The two demons, 
Madhu and Kaitabha, also bear a purely human shape. 

We know thatin later sculpture Vishnn is invariably four-armed (chatur-bhuja) 
and that his attributes arethe wheel (chakra), the conch (éaikha), the lotus (padma), 
and the mace (gada). I need only remind the reader of the naughty story, told in the 
Hitopndeéa, of the weaver who, in the shape of Vishnu, wins the love of the simple- 
minded princess. It would seem, however, that in the seventh century, neither the 
number of his arms nor his attributes were finally fixed. It is true that the Vishnu 
images of Mamallapuram are usually four-armed, ¢.g., the two noticed among the 
figures on the Dharmaraja and the one in the Trimarti Cave. But in this respect they 
do not differ from the effigies of other deities, It is also remarkable that in the in- 
‘stances quoted there are only two emblems, namely, the conch and the wheel, held in 
the upper pair of hands, whereas the other pair is empty. It is evident, therefore, that 
the extra pair was not added, as might have been expected, in order to make it pos- 
sible to provide the figure with two more attributes. ‘The real object of the sculptor 
was apparently to bring out the divine nature of the personage represented by giving 
him a superhuman shape, 

‘Most of the four-armed figures of deities found here are only provided with two 
emblems, the other two hands being empty. Of the latter tho left usually rests on 
the hip and the right is raised in the attitude indicating the imparting of protection. 
Tt deserves also notice that the two emblems, the wheel and the conch, are not parti- 
cular to Vishnu exclusively, for we saw that. the goddess Durga seems to be portrayed 
with the same attributes. Among the various objects held by the eight-armed goddess 
defeating the Mahishisura, we notice also the wheel and the conch, but this is in 
accordance with the text which says that she was provided with the weapons and 
emblems of the various gods. 

Another point of interest is that the deities figured in these carvings are not pro- 
‘vided with haloes. ‘There are only a few exceptions to this rule. In the so-called 
Penance of Arjuna" we find two figures with circular haloes hovering on both sides 
of what is generally supposed to be the central group of this rock-sculpture. ‘These 

* Of. Fergusson, Cave Temples, p. 126, and Indian and Eastern Architecture, p. 333. 7 
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tivo halocd figures have been explained as Sirya and Chandra,’ ‘This explanation is 
probably correct, and when we meet with other instances of figures with haloes, we 
may perhaps assume that they represent one ar both of these deities. Such a figure 
wo notice in tho upper proper right comer of the bas-relief of the Boar Incarnation. 
It is shown issuing half-way from the clouds and folding hands in the attitude of 
adoration, and it soems very probable that it is wneant for Strya, Ttis, indeed, quite 
natural that the sun-god should, in the first instance, be provided with a halo, which 
originally was the radiating oirele of light peculiar to astral deities.* 


J. Pa. Voorn, 





8 Carry ops its: ps 208. Thore ix nls igure with eiroular nore af 
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EXCAVATIONS AT KASIA. 


le 1907-8 Dr, Vogel's proposals regarding the continuation of the archeological 

exploration of the ancient Buddhist site near Kasia in the Gorakhpur District 
of the United Provinces met with the approval of the Local Government, but finally it 
was decided to excavate another important site, that of Sahéth-Mahéth in the Bah- 
raich and Gonda Districts on account of the famine which threatened that part of 
the Province, Consequently the Kasia excavations had to stand over. In the 
meanwhile some Burmese Buddhists of Calcutta collected a sum of about ten thousand 
rupees and applied to Government for permission to spend that amount in repairing 
the large etapa which stands at the back of the temple enshrining the colossal Nir- 
vina statue of the Buddha. Before granting permission, it was thought necessary 
to examine the interior of the structure in question and a sum of Rs, 3,000 was 
consequently provided from Imperial funds, Under Dr. Vogel's instructions the 
excavation was resumed in the last week of January and carried on till the middle 
of April when the whole amount sanctioned had been spent? 

During the period of about three months devoted to this work, Texamined 
several parts of the site that had not been explored before, together with the two 
main sfipas, the one behind the Nirvina temple and the other at Rimabhar. 
Throughout, the work was done under my direct supervision and with the assistance 
of M. Ghulam Nabi and Babu Bhura Mall of our office. The former took thirty-two 
photographs, several of which have been used to illustrate this note, while the latter 
prepared twenty drawings which will be noticed below in describing the buildings 
which have now been unearthed. Babu Munshi Ram Beri, who kept the rolls of 
workmen and the account of the excavation funds, assisted me in listing the finds. 

‘The results of this year's campaign are by no means unsatisfactory and may be 
summarised as follows. The remains of a monastic building (P) adjoining the 
monastery (I) towanls the north-west have completely heen unearthed. 'To the north 
‘west of the Nirvana temple one more building of the same monastic type— which, on 
account of its low level, must be a very old structure—has been found, together 
with the bases of some stipas that were built over it after its collapse. As 





1 On previous explorations at Kasié, see dunual Keport for 19045, pp. 43 HE; for 1906-0, pp. 67 W.; and 1008-7, 


pp. 44, 
* About Ix. $0 contribatel by Mahtiir Bhikkho, the Buddhist monk in charge of the dhmrmedla near the site, 
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remarked above, the two largo stiipas—the Nirvana and the Ramabhir—have 
heen examined. ‘To the south of the Rimabhir Stipa and almost built on 
to it, the remains of an old structure have come to light, together with a number of 
large ornamental bricks apparently once used to decorate this building, Apart 
from this, trial excavations revealed remains of other buildings pointing to the 
existence here of numerous monuments which would repay exploration, 

Excavation further proved that the little Kalachuri temple, exposed by Mr. A. 
©. L. Catlleylo' in 1876 in which the Bodhi imago (so-called Matha Kitar) was 
originally onshrined, is not a building by itsolf, as was hitherto supposod, but is in 
reality the chapel of a convent, a portion of which I was able to lay bare. 

A list of this year’s finds I give at the end of this paper. /Chief among them 

i a copper-plate mostly written in black ink ; a copper vessel filled with sand in 
which were some pearls, sapphires and other stones fot of a very costly natiire, a 
fow silvor coins of Kumiragupta, and a silver and a gold tube, the latter containing 

J|some sort of relicsY the ornamental bricks, just mentioned, of an early type; and 

| some clay sealings, partly personal and partly belonging to the congregation of the 
Friars of the Convent of the Great Deceaso, 

I now proceed to give a detailed account of the monuments that haye boen 
recently unearthed, except those to the south of the Nirvina temple, as their 
description at the present stage would necessarily bo imperfect and nneertain, 


a.—The Nirvana Stupa (A). 


Tho great stipa, marked A on the published plans, which stands behind the 
Nirvana temple, was completely unearthed by Mr. Garlleyle in 1876. At the time 
the domed top of it had already gone, while the extant portion of the drum, which 
measured 25’ in height and 56’ in cireumference, was in a more or less dilapidated 
condition. Beforo allowing the Buddhists to restore it, it was thought necessary 

, to examine the interior in order to ascertain whether it was merely a memorial 
jmonument or contained any relies, First of all, I dismantled the dilapidated top 
\portion and, in doing 40, found several carved bricks embedded in the masonry of 
the drum and a copper coin of Jayagupta. The find of carved bricks proves that 
in the construction of this stiipa materials of older buildings were used, I may 
also note that tho remaining portion of the sfipa drum still measured 20’ in height 
from the top of the plinth on which the stipa is raised. A shaft, 10’ wide, was now 
sunk from the top down the contre of this structure. At a depth of about five 
feet from the top a scastika mark made of two lines of bricks crossing cach other 
at right angles, the quadrants being filled with earth, was noticed at the centre. 
Lower down, at a depth of 14’, the masonry showed an aperture and, after care- 
fully removing the bricks round about, we came upon a cireular chamber, 2’ 1” 

|/in depth as well ns diameter. ‘This chamber was found to contain a copper deal 


! Yep. Casiningham, 4. 8B, Vol. XVIIT, p. 60. ‘The sons inetp 
‘now preserved in the Provincial Museums, Lucknow. It hus not yot bees 
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in the shapo of a/lofa, on the mouth of which a copperplate had been placed! 


A small reversed Yeowrie—always regarded as an auspicious object—lay on the 
Pits, whit the eopper veel wns embeded in heap of snd containing innuner- 
fable small cowrieY Tho whole deposit was removed and examinod, For a full 
account of the copper-plate T may refer to the special note contributed to this report 
by Dr. Hoomle and Mr. Pargiter. Here it will suffice to state that the eopper-plate 
contains n Nidana-vitra in Sanskrit, only the first line being engraved and the 
remainder written in black enamel. At the end of the document it is recorded 
that the plate was deposited in the “ Nirodua-chaitya” and that Huribala was the 
donor, ‘Thero can be little doubt that this individual is the same as the Abbot 
Haribaln who vas the donor of the colossal Miredua statue enshrined in the temple 
which adjoins this Stapa.’ This in connection with the discovery of silver coins 
Kumaragupta along with the deposit of relies, proves that Dr. Flect rightly assigned 
inscription on the image to the 6th contur: 
‘The copper vessel, which is of, the type called gagar in Hindi, contained sand 
mixed with burnt charcoal, cowrieY precious’ stones“and see pearls, Among this 
were found two coppertubes. One of these tubes was so brittle that it came to pieces, 





‘The other, 23” high and 12” in diameter, with slip-on lid contained ashes, pearls, a, 


stall emerald, a silver coin of Kumaraguptn and a small silver tube, 1)" high and 
44" in diameter, which in its turn proved to contain a gold tube, J” high and 3" 
in diameter. ‘Thesilver and gold tubes also have slip-on lids provided with a ring 
lle. In the gold tube nothing was found buta minute quantity of some brownish 
substance and two drops of liquid (Plate XXXIV, b and ce). Dr. 8. H. Hankin, 
¢ Chemical Examiner stationed at Agra, was good enough to examine a specimen 
fo the contents of the copper pot, but he could not discern any traces of human 
hones. It proved to be sand mixedl with vegetable matter and a little chalk. 

On the assumption that what we had found was a Inter deposit, the shaft way 
continued, though lessened in width to six feet, At a depth of 34’ from the top a cir- 
cular plinth was noticed, about 9” from the centre of the Sfapa and at a level with 
the virgin soil. We dug about 2’ 9” deeper down, but nothing came to light except a 
Piece of rotten wood, and as water began to percolate here in abundance, digging was 
discontinued. The circular plinth found at the bottom of the shaft turned out to 
belong to a perfect little atiipa, about 9’ 8” high, with a small niche (1' 9” high, 1’ 6” 
wide aud 1’ 74” deep) which enshrines a well-modelled terra-cotta Buddha figure, 
sitting cross-legged in meditation and facing west.? The position of this little stipa 
encompassed by the larger monument will be clear from the drawings (Nos. 288-289) 
reproduced in Plates XXXII and XXXTV, which will, I believe, replace a detailed 
description. The long and narrow eavity in the top of the dome was evidently intended 
for holding the staff of an unbrella. ‘The niche was all filled with bricks of the same 
kind as those used in the large stipa and was covered up with chunam plaster, as was 


¥ Of. Plest, Gupta Inscriptions [Core Inver. Inds, Vol. 1], pp. 272 f; Plate XL, C. B00 also 4.8.2 for 
1906-7, pp. 49 f. 

* Facing west, I was told by a Boddhist monk, signifies departure from this world. Cf. Hindi pachhar gays. 
Besides, nccording to.» Buildhist text, tho Badddha died lying with hia face towards the west, and the Niryaya statue of 
Kasia ie conwquently shown in that position, [Inlater Nirvana statues this isnot always the case. ‘The colosss of 
Pega in Barma, «faces east, tho head lying to the sonth,—Ba] 
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the rest of the drum, With a view to ascertain whether there was any other niche, 
funnel, 2 wide and 2’10}" high, was dug all round the little stapa, but for the rest it was 
found to be quite plain. ‘The interior was also examined down to the water level, but 
the only finds made hero consisted of some charcoal and a small earthon pot. ‘The late 
ter was found deposited at the centro, a little above the halo of the terra-cotta Buddha 
and contained earth and pieces of charcoal, evidently taken from the funeral pyre of 
\Jsome Buddhist. Obviously the sinall etipa was already in existonce when the large 
atiipa was raised, Its perfect preservation, however, prevents us from assigning to it 
adate much anterior to that of the main monument, Tt will be remembered that in 
the course of previous explorations several small s¢apas have been found whi 


are 
partly concealed in the plinth on which the Niredya temple and Stipa stand.’ / 
4 


b.—Building Q. 


The area to the north-west of the Nirvana temple was but little explored in the 
course of previous campaigns. Mr. Carlleyle opened the well to the west and 
‘Dr. Vogel made some trial excavations on this part of the mound. As in so close 
proximity to the main monuments some important remains were reasonably to he 
expected, I dug a trial trench some 80° to the east of the monastery D, but toa 
considerable depth 1 found nothing but brick-bats and fallen earth. At Inst, at a 
depth of 9, I struck the comer of a room belonging toa building (@Q), which appoars to 
be monastic and on account of its low level must be of considerable antiquity. Another 
trench to the west of the well exposed a curved wall, of only a single layer of bricks, 
which ends abruptly on both sides, the two ends being 53° apart, ‘This building (@) 
has only been pattially exposed and it would be premature to surmise its plan, 
Byidently it was a fairly large structure, as 0 far a row of several rooms some 100" long, 
has beon laid bare on the west, The room on the north-west corner and the second 
from it towards south-west, measuring 8’ square, appear to be monastic cells, Near the 
ontrance of the last one of the series that have yet been opened a mass of charcoal 
was found—a circumstance which would indieate that the structure was consumed by 
fire, ‘The walls of this structure, so far exposed, are only 16” thick and could not 
have beon intendel to support more than aone-storied building. While removing the 
débris in orier to clear the second room at the north-west corner, wo found, 5’ below 
the present surface, several yory large baked bricks—larger than any yet found on 
this site—placed side by side. ‘They mensure 25° by 14” by 5” and ate all plain; 
perhaps they were intonded to bo used as floortiles. . 

Near the north-west comer of the plinth of A there is a little stipa which was 
examined in previous excavations. ‘Theshaft sunk before was now cartied down toa 
depth of 14° and a wall running north and south was found beneath. It is not 
impossible that this wall is the eastern extremity of Q. From the western wall its 
distance is about 56’, 

'fo the north and east of the well and 4’ 8" above the floor of 
a regular payement of bricks came to light. Here was found a Girne 
with logend Késari in Gupta script (Plate XXXIV, e). 

FTE will happens in Horse that in the comtraction of « large pagola small sonumonta ealain 


sneage into the new monaiaeet, I notiel iin» teat restomtion of the Mabacal (Manor letiga) at pedir baa 
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This part of the site produced several more minor antiquities, In the room 
adjoining the passage near the north-west corner room a clay seal bearing the legend. 
Kumérimatyasya in the Gupta script was found at a depth of 9, Tn the third room 
from the north-west corner, at a depth of 9’, we found a clay sealing with the coffin 
of the Buddha between the twin #d/ trees and under it the legend (1,1) 
Mahaparinirodya (l,2) dhikshu-eaigha, Another well-preserved sealing, slightly 
differing in legend, which reads: (1.1) Mahdparinirodna biiikehu (1.2) saiighasya, was 
found in the second room at a depth of 10’ 6”. Another sealing, much damaged 
but identical with that last mentioned, was found near the outer wall of the northern 
room, A fragmentary votive clay tablet with standing Maitreya and parts of the 
creed formula was found in the third room (Plate XXXIV, ¢). The legends are 
written in Gupta script of the same type which pakwographically may be ascribed to 
about the fourth century of the Christian era, 

Fragments of Muttra stone were found in abundanco to the east of the well, 
which is remarkable in view of the extreme scarcity of stone on the Kasia site. 
Unfortunately these chips do not join to form anything definite, Pieces of a lange 
terra-cotta image were found in the sixth cell and in the other cells (Nos. 3-5), 
fragmentary terra-cotta figures came to light together with good pottery, the best 
specimen being a clay censer with a crocodile mouth (Plate XXXIV, f). By the outer 
wall of the sixth room from the north was found a small silver coin, apparently a 
satrap coin (perhaps of Damaséna). Built on the eastern walls of the two rooms, 
viz. Srdand 4th from the end, a wall, 25’ 9” long, was also exposed. This appears 
to be the western side of a Jater stapa. ‘Thus thero appears to be three stages of 
habitation at Q:—first, that of the monastic building ; second, that of the pakka 
brick flooring, and, third, that of the memorial stiipas, The first, on the evidence of 
the coin, does not appear to have heen later than the advent of the Gupta dynasty, 
‘That Q is earlier than the large monastery D is shown by the difference in level, 
that of the latter being higher by 6’ 9”. ‘The thind stage does not appear to he earlier 
than the 10th century, for these s¢iapas are the latest extant on the site. 








¢.—Monastery P. 

To the north-west of the Niredua temple near the boundary of the site were 
found the remains of another building of the monastery type (Plate XXXI). This 
edifice (P) which must haye been contomporaneous with the adjoining quadrangle 
(2) is 9 rectangular building, measuring 102’ 9” by 67’ 9” externally. It has four 
rooms on the north and south sides and three on the west. The eastern side adjoining 
the monastery J is left open so as to form a spacious courtyard. ‘The small room 
onthe west side which is marked by the letter a on the plan seems to be a passage, 
‘The room 2, measuring 26' 9 by 13’ 9" intoriorly, contains several hearths and must 
haye served asa kitchen. The room ¢ to the north was probably a shrine, to judge 
from the extant portion of a masonry pedestal with a hollow to fit ina statue. ‘The 
adjoining room opposite the kitchen was perhaps used as a bath, if we may judge by 
the traces of a drain. Here a large stone tub, 2 14” in diameter and 24” in thickness, 
‘was uneurthed, This room has remains of a partition wall, like the small room in 





Tho legen diters from Nhat ou the seals discovered by Dr. Vngol fn 1005-06, 
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the north-west comer where the two partition walls are still standing to a height of 
2, ‘Two masonry pedestals were found in the courtyard. ‘The whole monastery is 
paved with large brick tiles as is the ease with building Z Tt may perhaps be 
surmised that, while the structure Z supplied dwellings to pilgrims, the building P 
served as a refectory (paka or Uidjanaéala). 

While clearing the débris of previous excavations we found several Nireaya 
sealings of clay of the same type as those diseovered in 1906-07, but mostly frag- 
mentary, A few personal scalings, listed below, were obtained from the débris in 
the courtyard and the northern rooms, No other antiquities of any kind came to 
Fight; a circumstance quite compatible with the assumption that the later 
monasteries were gradually deserted by the occupants in the expiring days of Indian 
Buddhism. 


d.—The Kalachuri Monastery. 


In 1876, as noted above, Mr. A. ©. Carlloyle discovered a little square temple, 
which, as he recognized, onco enshrined the colossal stone Buddha image, standing 
under a pipal tree near by. In clearing the interior of the cella, I exposed an 
elaborate masonry pedestal (Plate XXXV) on which the image must have 
originally stood, The ornamentation resembles that on the hase of the image itself. 
‘The image, that had considerably suffered from exposure and was broken in two 
pieces, was repaired anil replaced in its original position inside the shrine. ‘The eella 
measures 13’ 3” by 12’ 6" interiorly and the sivihdeana is about 3° 7" high from the 
floor level. 

In exploring the site around, it was found that the so-called temple is in 
reality a chapel making part of a monastery of the same type as that excavated 
at Sahéth, the ancient Jétavana, in the Bahraich District of the United Pro- 
yinees, The building has not yet completely been excavated, but the plan may ba 
surmised by comparison with that of [the Saheth monastery. In both cases the 
chapel occupies the contre of the western row of cells, but has the appearance 
of a detached building being isolated by a procession path, which, however, must 
have been covered. To allow sufficient room for both the chapel and the 
enclosing procession path, the central portion of the outer wall was made to 
project, From the above it is evident that the chapel was orientated east like the 
whole convent, the main entrance of the latter being in the centre of the east wall, 
As Dr. Vogel has pointed out, this arrangement agrees with Hiuen Tsiang’s desorip- 
tion of a smighdrama which ends with the sentence : “the door opens towards the 
east ; the royal throne also faces east.” Dr. Vogel wrote in 1907 : “ All evidence 
points to the fet that the chapel of a Buddhist convent is to be sought right opposite 
the main entrance, It follows that, as the swigharama, according to Hiuen Tsiang, 
ought to face east, the chapel will have the same orientation, and we are led to the 
conclusion that his * royal throne’ (used as pars pro foto) is nothing but the 
sivvhasona of the Buddha image enshrined in that chapel.” ‘The correctness of these 
observations is horne out by recent discoveries at Knsi 
To the north of the chapel, two cells, likewise orientated cast and measuring 

os ¥8ee A.S.R, 10078, p, 118 # ; plate XXXIV. 
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‘AI’ by 11’ 3” and 11’ by 10° 7”, have been cleared. Of the two corresponding 
oom on the south only one has been opened. Two slightly raised platforms, one 
on each side of the chapel, were perhaps intended for statues. In front of the row of 
‘cells there ran a corridor, 8° 6” wide, along the four sides of the courtyard, This 
corridor was only partly exposed. On the north side were found three rooms, measur- 
ing about 10’ 6” by 11’, while on the south there must have been a corresponding 
tow. The doors to the cells, which are 3}' wide, are not placed in the centre. The 
factof their being bricked up deserves notice, Of the courtyard which is very nearly 
44° square, the north and west sides have been fully exposed and the east and 
south only partially. It has no payement of any sort, but there is a narrow drain 
built of pakke bricks which runs northwards. So far no well has been found, but it 
is very likely that the courtyard contained one in the portion not yet excavated. 
In the north-west corner there is a masonry platform-like structure of only one 
layer of bricks the meaning of which is not clear. A later wall marked by pleasing 
mouldings is built on to the western wall and may have some connection with the 
structures of which traces aro still to be seen in front of the chapel in the form of 
thick layers of concrete and chunam. 

With the exception of a few clay sealings bearing the creed formula which 
were found in front of the chapel at the south side, and a copper coin, no finds of 
any importance were made, As remarked above this is quite in agreement with the 
assumption that this and the other buildings of the latest period of occupation were 
gradually deserted. 

Its comparatively late date is evident not only from the size of the bricks 
used in it, but also from the general arrangement which agrees with that of 
Suhéth. The latter belongs to the 12th century and the monastery under discussion 
must be nearly contemporaneous, The inscription on the base of the Buddha image 
whieh was enshrined in the chapel, though much effaced, appears tu be Nigari of 
the 11th or 12th century. Professor Kielhorn assigned the same date to the stone 
inscription which Mr. Carlleyle, as noted above, discovered near the chapel and 
which is now preserved in the Lucknow Museum, 


e—The Stupa of Ramabhar, 


Ramabhir is the name of the locality which Cunningham identified with 
Makufabandhana, the spot where the remains of Buddha were cremated,’ Here on the 
western bank of a jhil called the Ramabhar Tal, nearly @ mile south-west of Kasia, 
there stands a ruined brick stipa, circular in plan, which both in shape and 
material proves to be very ancient. The high antiquity of the building is evidenced 
hy the very heavy square bricks of the Mauryan type of which it is mostly built,, 
‘Years ago this monument was opened bya civil officer, but whether he found any. 
relies or not is not known, as no account of his operations is available? His opera 

* Cunningham 4.8.2, Vol. 1, p. 85, and Vol XVII, pp 87M. Cf. The Book of the Great Deceare {in 
Buddhist Suttar, translate! frym Pali by T. W. Bhys Davids. Sacred Book of the Bast, Vol. XT) pp. 128 ff. 


* Mr. Carlleyle (4. 8. R, Vol. XVIII p. 75) was informod that in the excavation nothing was found exeopt a ~~ 
stamber of clay seals. 
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tions consisted of sinking a deep well about the middle of the structure, the depth of 
which, as moasured by me, was 22'. As however, this shaft was not sunk in the 
‘exact contre nor carried down to virgin soil, twas thought advisable to examine the 
interior with greater accuracy so as to asoortain whether it yet contained a deposit 
[fof retios which hind boon missed by the previous explorer. Under Dr. Vogels 
{/ instructions, I proceoded first of all to fix tho exact centre of the monument by deter 
mining the outline at the four cardinal points. After having found tho centro, I 
tank a shaft with a radius of 2" down to about 5’ below the water-level which was 
reached at 48’ from the top of the extant portion of the etapa, At water-level and 
towards the west of tho ventro I noticad a brick flooring and comers of wallings, but 
hose proved to be nothing but foundation walls. Apparently either no relies were 
eposited in this chaitya or they were rifled. 
pepe on the east side the surface of the stipe was exposed over a distance 
of 50’. It will be seen from Plate XXXVII that the circular drum rests on 
a ciroulat plinth which is built in terraces. Tt may be noted here that « circular 
Dasoment is a sure sign of antiquity. ‘The diameter of the plinth is 156’, that 
of the drum 11’ (about double that of the Nirodya Stipa (4) which is only 
56’ 0"). Hundreds of clay-seals with the creed formula, evidently votive offerings, 
wore found around the sfapa. ‘Their lettering indicates a comparatively late 
date. Bricks of two sizesare used in the structure, those of the smaller kind, 
which are only found in the outer masonry, having evidently been employed in 
repairs, 

‘There was some [reason to assume that the Ramabhar Stipa was not a monu- 
ment by itself, but formed the centro of a group of religions buildings. Exeavation, 
however, revealed only stractural remains to the south. Hote we found a rectangular 
Duilding, the nature of whieh isnot clear. Tt lies quite oloso to the Stipa, measures 
40° 6" by 27’ 6” externally, and is raised on a kind of platform measuring 56’ 9” 
and 44’ with recessed corners at the north-west and north-cast. ‘This platform is 
Duilt of small bricks and is covered with # thick layer of chunam, ‘The inner strue- 
tare, on the contrary, is built of very Inrge bricks. ‘The drawing (Plate XXXVIM) 
and photographs (Plate XXXVI, ¢ and d) here published will enable the reader to 
form an iden of the appearance of this mysterious structure, Mx, Gordon Sanderson, 
who agrees with me in assuming that the building does not bear any relation with the 
stipa and was erected subsequently, is of opinion that it had two side entrances 
(imarked 1 and 2), and main entrance (marked 8) and that the room marked 4 was 
the central hall. 

Tn the course of excavation we found here numerous specimens of lat 
omamental bricks of very unusual type, measuring between 23’ by 7} Fags 
and V 4” by 84” by 5”. They are carved in such a fashion that the ceraminee tea 
joined together, must have formed human and other figures of sorts, ‘A solection 
js Mustrated in Plate XXXVIII, Tt may bo noted that these bricks are iorood 
right through with holes, generally three im number and about a anal of 
{moh in diameter. These do not appear to be meant for metal or wooden ava 
Tut may have been intended to let the fire of the kiln bake the bricks m 
thoroughly. ms 
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LIST OF FINDS. 


= 1—Coins. 


}, Six silver coins of Kumiragupta. Fan-tailed peacock type. Found in Nirnina Stipa A. 
2. One silver coin, Western Kshatrapa, perhaps of Damaséna, Found in building Q. 
5. One copper eoin, wpparently late Kuship. Found in chapel of Kalachuri Monastery. 
4. One copper coin. 
Obverse : Horse walking to left, Legend Jayaguptarya. 
Roverse : Symbol within circle of dots, 
From Nirvina stipe A. 


Il.—Clay seals and sealings. 


a.—HNonasteries. 

1, Elliptical ares (1}" by 14"). Coffin between twin aal trees over legend in Gupta charneters 
cof about the 4th century A.D.; eastern variety. (1) Mehapariniree[ana)-0A[i)kohu-(2)sadghoaya. 
© Of the Community of friars at the Great Decease.”” One complete specimen and one fragment. The 
back of the former is perfectly smooth and shows no string marks. Found at building Q. 

2, Elliptical area (14” by 14"). Collin betwoen twin aa troes, over legend in Gupta charactors 
of about the 4th century A. D,, western variety. (I) Makiparimiredya-(2) Uikshusaigha, “OF 
the community of friars at the Great Deooase,”” ‘The back is convex and shows a string mark, 
Found in building Q. 

Te deserves special notice that this sealing, as well as No. 1, differs from the specimens of the 
samo period found in provious excavation. C/- 4. 8, R, for 1905-06, p. 83, no. 1 and fig. 3, a, 

$. Oval area (1)" by 1”), Wheelund-deer symbol over legend in characters of about the 
cighth century A.D, (1) Sri-Mahdparinirerdna-(2) mahi irya-(8) bhikshu-sadghasya, 
« Of the community of reverend friars belonging to the great Convent of the blessed Great Decease,”” 
‘MPwenty-one fragments, All the spévimens have distinct string-marks on the back, 

‘These sealinge are from the same die ax those found in previous excavation. Qf. 4, S. R. for 
1005-06, p. St, no. 9; and for 1006-07, p.68, no. 9% In the excavations of 1906-07, no less 
than forty complete specimens and two hundred fragments were found in the area to the east of 
‘Monastery D. 

‘4. Circular area (diameter {”), Wheel-und-deer symbol over legend in characters of about tho 
tenth century A.D. (1) Sri-Makaparinirresna-(2)-vihariyarra-Dhikehu-(3)-taighayya. “OF the 
community of reverend frinrs belonging to the Convent of the blessed Great Decease.”” Fifteen 
fragments, All the specimens have markson the back. ‘They are from the mune die as those found 
in provious excavations. Gf: A. S. R. fot 1905-06, p. 84, no. 12; and for 1900-07, p. 68, no, 10. In 
the excavations of 1906-07 no less than eighty complete specimens and hundred-and-cighty fragments 
‘were foun in the area to the east of Monastery D. 








b—Officials. 
5, Sealing with elliptical area (14 by 1"). Wheel and tortoise symbols above legend in Gupta 
characters of about the 5th century A.D. Kumaramatyarya (for Kumiramatyatya). “Of the Coun« 
<cllor of the Prince.” We may compare the Gupta sealings with legend Kumarimat yadhifaranasya 
found by Dr. Bloch at Basich, the ancient Vaidali. Cf. 4.8 R., for 1903-04, pp. 103 and 
107, no. 3. 
7 On the alice of kumaramdiys, of. Dr-J. Ph. Vogel, Antigquitice of Chamba State, p. 193, 
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o—Private individuals, 

6. Sealing with elliptical area (2 by 4"). ‘Thunderbolt (?) over legend Ratnawati, Marke om 
back, Identical with 4. 8. R, for 1906-07, p. 66, no, 41. 

7. Sealing with circular area (3 in diameter), Conch over, and conventional lotus under legend 
Prasantatriprabha, Wentical with . 8, R. for 1906-07, p. 64, no, 16, 

5. Sealing with circular area (2” in diameter). Soroll under legend (Kama}lagriprabka. Two 
fragments, Marks on back. Identical with 4. 8, R. for 1906-07, p. 05, no, 4H. 

9. Sealing with elliptical area (Q” by 4"). Legend Supradudidas. One specimen. String 
‘mark on back, 

10, Sealing with elliptical area (Q” by 4"). Legend Srinda, One specimen, Identical with: 
A. 8. R, for 1906-07, p. 64, no, 28, 

11, Sealing with elliptical aren (1)” by 1"), Legend... swiyharya or . «  aifigharya, 
One fragment, 


12, Sealing with legend . . .aaigharya or . . . singhasya. On fragment. 





d.—Miscellaneous. 


18. Fragment of olay tablet. In sunk oval area (ht. 6. 3f") Sgure of Bodhisattva, standing: 
with flower on long stom held in his left hand, Right half missing. ‘Traces of halo round head, 
‘To proper loft two miniature repos under which inscription in four lines, apparently portion of 
Buddhist creed formula, Charncterw late-medimval, 

14, Frnginent of clay tablet, In sunk oval aren (2” by 14") a «¢ipa flanked by two smaller ones 
over inscription, defaced, perhaps Buddhist creed formula, 

15, Clay tablet. In sunk elliptical area (2” by 14”) figure of Bodhisittva seated in lalitinana 
with flower on long stem held in left hand. Halo round head. Miniature stiipa to proper lett, 
‘Praoes of inscription, probably Buddhist creed. TLate-medimwal, 

16, Fragment of clay seal-die, elliptical area (14? by 14") of horseman (?) over legend of which 
ouly the end keri is preserved, Gupta period, 

17, Some 800 clay tablets, mostly circular in shape, bearing the Buddhist oreed formula in 
modioval characters, ‘The majority found round the Ramabhir Stipe, a few tothe north-west of 
‘the Nireina Stipa and some at the chapel of the Kalachuri Monastery. 

18, Clay sealings, In eitoular area (j” in diameter) skeleton seated eross-logged in the attitude 
of meditation. Of, A. 8. R, for 1906-07, p. 66, nos. 76-77. 





Hinixaypa Sistut, 


THE KASIA COPPER-PLATE. ¢ 





ae plate was found by Hirananda Sastri during the excavations that were 
undertaken by the Archwological Department at Kasia in the Gorakhpur } 
district of the United Provinces during the months January to April 1911. 

An account of these excavations is published in this volume. In the large stiipa / 
behind the Nirvana temple, a shaft was sunk and a circular relic chamber was 
found, in which was a copper vessel).its mouth covered with this copper-plate. The 
plate showed the beginnings of several lines of writing, but only the first line 
is engraved, tho rest being all written in black ink, Its written surface, being 
unprotected and turned upwards, was badly corroded. ‘The copper vessel contained 
yarious articles, of which the only important items for the presont purpose wore 
some silver coins of Kumsraguptay the son and successor of Chandragupta TI. As 
the condition of the copper-plate rendered it difficult to read the inseription on it, 
the plate was sent to Dr, Hoernle for examination, and at his request I under- 
took the duty. 

‘he plate, when received, was almost altogether covered with verdigris and 
deeply corroded in large portions, the only parts of the inscription that were visible 
Deing the incised portion of the first line and a few letters in ink near the beginning 
of the second, third and fourth lines, ‘The first: business was to clean tho plate with- 
out injuring the ink, It was photographed by Dr. Hoernle soon after T had begun 
cleaning it, and its then appearance is reproduced as figure A in the annexed Plate 
XXXIX, which shows the obverse side as it was when received except that the 
legible portion near the beginning of lines 2-6 was ouly about one-quarter that 
shown in the photograph. By very careful cleaning the verdigris was so far 
removed from the whole of the obverse siile that the letters written on it were laid 
‘open, except where corrosion had destroyed the surface and the ink also, Tho ink 
used appears to have contained a considerable quantity of oil, because it has hardened 
to a smooth crust and is little affected by water. The oil seems to have had some 

ive effect on the plate also, because in large portions, though verdigris had 

spread over the surface, yet the metal has been little injured and the ink has 

remained with only partial damage beneath the verdigris. The cleaned plate is 
x 
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shown as figure B in the Plate, in which the letters have been rendered brighter 
by being damped with oil. 

The plate is 16-4 inches (46 c. m.) long, 6'2 inches (15°8 c, m.) broad and 4 inch 
(8 m. m.) thick ; and weighs 2 Ibs. 14 oz. (just under a kilogramme). 

‘The inscription is in thirteen Tines on the obverse side only, of which only the 
first line (with the exception of the last three or four letters) has heen incised. The 
reverse side is somewhat less corroded than the obyerse side, because it remained 
downward in the stipa- Tt has no inscription and, though a few traces as of ink 
letters seem to present themselves here and there, yet nothing appears to have been 
written on it, and those seeming traces of lotters do not suggest anything more than 
that, if anything was ever written on it, that writing was washed off. One most 
interesting feature in the plate is that it reveals how copper-plates were inscribed. 
The inscription was first written out in ink on the plate, and when the ink dried the 
plate was given to the engraver to cut the written letters into the metal. 
Apparently only one side was done at a time, for, if both sides were written at once, 
tho writing on the reverse would probably bo spoilt while the obverse was being 
incised. If the engraver were skilled or careful, the incision would be good ; if he 
were inexperienced, he would probably bungle the incision; and if he happened 
through carolessness to blur or rub out part of a letter, he would make a 
mistake. 

‘The characters are of the form of the Northern Gupta script with which many 
of the manuscripts discovered hy Dr, Steinin Thibet have familiarised us, and is of 
its western variety. ‘The letters have been written with a reed, and their main Hines 
and wedge-shaped tops are thick. The engraver who was employed to cut the 
letters in the metal was manifestly inexperienced and did not know how to incise 
them aright. Sometimes he cut along the middle of the thick strokes and some- 
times along one or other edge, with the result that he has bungled most of the letters 
in the first line. This appears most distinetly in their wedge-shaped tops, for he has 
cut tho tops sometimes as a plain bar," sometimes as a doubled-up bar,’ sometimes as 
a complete hollow triangle," sometimes as a hollow triangle with its lower angle 
open, and sometimes asa quadrilateral’ Hardly any letter that recurs is incised 
twice alike. In fact his work was so unsatisfactory, that the incision of the rest of 
the inscription was evidently giyen up and the plate was accepted as it was, written 
only with ink. 

Tho language is Sanskrit, and the matter inseribed is the Nidanasitra, the 
Patichcha-samuppada, followed by the dedication and closing with the statement that 
this copper-plate was placed in the [PariJuiredya-chaitya, ‘The sitra is found in 
various Buddhist books, but this version resembles most closely the inscription on 
certain bricks, found at Gopalpur in this same district Gorakhpur, and published 
by Mr. V. A. Smith and Dr. Hoey,’ but is rather fuller. The inscription on those 


Tee » in gana and in drat, 

* Seo Fin frutam. 

ka, tim Tetanant, and din pindadanya. 
eam and Jeavoni, and nin Andtia. 








«BG. Fingys Pitztes, vol. 1, p. 
+ Proc., 4-S.B. 1896, p. 90. Thave to thank Dr. Hoernle for thie reference, 
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bricks is of the greatest help in elucidating tho passages in this plate which have 
perished, 

The donor is Haribala. This name recalls the inscription on the pedestal 
of the colossal stone statue of Buddha recumbent, found during the excavations 
made at this sare place Kasia in the years 1875-77. ‘That inscription has been 
edited by Dr, Fleet and states that the statue was the gift of mahd-vihara-svamin 
Haribata, “ Haribala, the chief superintendent of the viharas,’” of which there were 
several there’ ‘Thore can be no reasonable doubt that these two Haribalas are 
one and the same person, for the two inscriptions belong to the same period as will 
be seen, Haribala is not described by that title in this plate, but by the title 
admin preceded by some words which have become obliterated and were probably 
anéka-vihara (see line 12 of this inscription and note thereto), for it is impossible 
to read the letters and the blank preceding the word sedmind as mahd-vihara, 
The terms mahd-vihéra-avdmin and ancka-vihira-woamin are no doubt equivalent. 

After the usual pious aspiration occur the words “ the Sikya bhiksw Dharmananda 
rejoices (or offers thanks) everywhere.'’ Who he was, why he is mentioned, and 
why on this particular occasion it is said ho rojoiced “overywhero,” are obvious 
questions of which T can suggest no explanation.? 

‘The date of this plate can be fixed hy means of the coins found with it, though 
it bears no date, Some silver coins of Kumiragupta, son and successor of Chandra- 
gupta IT, were found in the copper vessel which this plate covered, but none of 
his successor Skandagupta. Kumiragupta died in 455 A.D.; heneo we may infor 
that this plate cannot well be much Inter than his death, au its ago may probably 
be fixed within the thinl quarter of the Sth century.” Dr. Fleet has assigned 
the statue to about the end of the Sth contury A.D, on palwographical grounds, 
‘My estimate virtually agrees with his, and no great interval can have separated the 
two gifts, 














Niredna temple, and is named in the inscription the iredua-chaitya certainly 
and the Parinircdya-vhaitya probably. ‘This name was therefore attached by the 
middle of the Sth century A.D. to this spot as being the place of Buddha's death. 
From the bald way in which this statement is added at the end of the inscription, it 
would seem that the belief was firmly established then, so that this plate virtually 
teste that tradition had declared even earlier than that, that Buddha died at 
Kasia and that Kasia is Kusinagara. 

Portions of the inscription that are altogether obliterated are enclosed in square 
brackets, and in many places it is possible to restore them wholly or in the main 
from the version on the bricks, This has been done, and notes are added only 
where there is some difference. Letters which are partially obliterated, but which 
can be made out from the traces which remain, are printed in italics, Final 
consonants are sometimes written in it small and below the level of the line with 
circumflex-like mark above, and are then written singly in the transliteration 








} Gupta nreriptions, p. 2724 A. SR, 1000-7, pp. 4642. I have to thank Dr, Vogel for thin reference. 
* At fit I real the dedicstion as implying that Dharmanauda was the donor aud was voa of Haribala, and anid 
‘s0in the note about this plate in J, 2, A. Sy 1918, p. 162; but that view was erroneous, 
x2 


- 


‘The etiipa, in which this plato was doposited, is the large stipa behind the” 
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without the mark = connecting them with the following word. The photograph 
jves. an excellent reproduction of the plate, though a few letters haye not come 
out quite clearly. The lines are, of course, not numbered on the plate. 


Text. 


1. Evarh maya Srutam=ékagmi' dhru*mayé Sa" gavaii=Chhravastyarm biharati* 
sma Jétavané Anathapindadasy-Arame’[ .. ! 

2. tatra [Bha]gavin=bhikshin<ima[ .. .. .. 4. .. ..7] dhafrma- 
nirh vO bhikshavah =. 6. 2s os ve +. *  deSa]yishyimy-apachayarh 
cha’ tach-chhrifnuta ...."°  sidhu cha} 

8, sushthu cha manasi kuruta Bhashishy? (dharma]n@"[m-achayah katam6 
yadutetsmin sat-idamh bhavalti, Asy=btpidad-i[dam-utpadyaté Yadut-8] 

4. vidya-pratyayah sarheharah samhskara-pratyayarh vijiinam [vijNana-pratya- 
yarh n&mardpath namaripa-prat}y[ayarh] shed-ayatanam shad-d{yatana-pratyayah 
sparsah] 

a sparéa-pratyaya vedani védani-pratyaya trishna trishnd-[pratyayameupada- 
nam=upadana-pratyayo bhuvo] diuva*-pratyaya jati[r=jiti-p i: 

6, marana-{oka-paridéya-dubkha-daurmanasy-6pa[yasi_ bhavanti, 
kevala|sya maha[to* duJhkha-skandhasya samuda[yo bhavati .. .. Aya-] 

7. [m-uJehyaté dharmaydm-achayah Dharmanim-apachayah katamah ] .. 











‘This Iettr looks like go with the m indistineliy incised, and in no doubt roeant for om the word ltende 
ckazmin. 
we ‘the Vetter aetna. eeblen rg and befor a a anal space which cool contain» amull ater, "The 
Inter with or without that pee, is no doubt teach for naa oF mo; for the reding Zksmin smuge, 

* This letter resembles fo, and has after its Blank apace which ould contin ono letter. The fit ltr of the 
falloring word Bhagaedn has oot been incised, snd was no doubt mennt to fil the blank spe T da net know whet 
‘og ig intended for, unless perhaps it is a mistake for na, with the reading (if defiance of grammar may be supposed) 
‘Jhon samayéna, forthe instrumental i often used in Buddhist writings to dancteu point of ine 

1 The fit etter i clonoly Band not, os inca. 

5 the mira confused letter, rather sgestive of m- 

4 Thare is room for 3, or perhaps leiter here. Part of the St hase inca and emmbles the eft partion 
of sand wit onde the attempt fo oot th writen matter ita the pats. Prhae the radingthoud be agape oe 
Some wich expresion. 

his Dian could contain 5 ox 6 etten. The Sit portion ie no doubt niayoti ama (axon the breka) or 
atraydadre, bat there gill remain one of two spaces for wre letters than occar onthe bricks, 

"Ta fst nd le portion ofthis Bank canbe confenty filled cp fom the lies, Yat a the mile portion 
srhich sol conta 6 of 7 eters, tho Bricks mest only 4 letarsdchayan eka, 

* After this oka appears a small te in writing, which hae been eat ito by the liter pje in the Hine sbore, 
Appel ony pent ofthe flowing word fach, whist had tobe witen sare &0 he ght in err 
oan ao. 

4 » The fist and lst portion ofthis blank canbe Sled up confidently from the brick, bat there ae sill one or to 
tutta more than the bricks have. 

1 This ltr, a0 for as i apponr,Jooke ore slko pd than nd. 

1 Tho ira eter ertinly loka mare ike bbw than a.” Tt ootus again fa 1.0 and there also loks like bhe. 
‘re, th scribe has written Bhaea au Bieee, 

‘This Mak ean be lod up with certainty fom the anthriti expt tht shore Gt space fo one mre Jette 
micas tery oe : 

The nse of hnalarye md mabald cocar olewhers als, as ia 1.20; and in 1. 7 on. the 

Thi Blak can be led up confidently from the brcka yet there ae eens See 
eters 
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THE Kasti COPPER-PLATE, 7 


[s. s. s+ +--+ oda na bhavaty-asya nirdhideil .. *] niraddhyate 


8. ni[ro]dhah sortskara-nirédhad-vijBana-nividhah vijfiina-nirddhan=nd[ma- 
*ipa-nijrodhah namaripa-nirédhat-shad-ayatana-nirédhah sha[d-ayatana-nirodhat~ 
sparsa-nirodhab] 

9. spar$a-nirddhad=védand-nirodho vedana-ni[rodhat=trishna-]ni[rodhah trish- 
pa)-nirodhdd-updda{na-n}irodhah upadana-nirddhad-bhuva'-nirodhab [bhuva-niro= 
dhaj-jati-nirodho] 

10. ja [ti]-nirodhaj-jara-marana-soka-[parideva]-duhkha-(daurmanasy-d]payd-ed 
niruddhyanté Bvameasya kévalasys maka[to] dubkha-[skandhasya nirodhé], 

11. bhayati Ayam=uchyaté dharmm{anim-apachalyah Dkarmmdndts vo bhike 
shavah a[chaya]rh cha désayishyamy-apachayari cha iti mé ya[d-uktam-idam. 

12. [ta] -pratyuktam-I[dam-a]rochad-Bhagavan=A[tta-ma]nasaste 
shavd Bhagavaté [bhashitam=a]dhyananda{n, Déjyadharmd yath ~—_aané[ka ® 
vibara’]-seamind Haribalasya ya[d-a- 

13, tra] pufpyam] fad[-bk|avat[u] * sarva-sitvanam-anuttara-jilan-Avaptayé 
Sakya? [bhi-)kshur-Dharmanando sarvatr=inumodate[’ . .. .. ni }rvdpa-chaitya 
tamra-patta iti, 








Translation. 
[It is unnecessary to translate more than the dedication at the end, and it runs 
‘thus: 
This is the pious gift of Haribala, the superintendent of many yiharas, 
‘Whatever religious merit there is herein, let it tend to the acquisition of the sublime 
knowledge by all creatures. The Sakya bhikya Dharminanda rejoices" everywhere. 
‘This copper-plate és in the [PariJnirvana chaitya. 


F. E. Parorrer. 





* There it mich mare matter hem than ie found on che briske, an jutging from the analogous construction in 
LG, the reating should probably be something like yudut-iemin-sat ida, and the lettors tada which are legible 
(hile their vowel marks, if superseript, are destroyed by verdigris) might well represent (fdas, The blank space 
‘ould contain 5 oF 6 letters, and the letters yadstsdrmia-ea could well flit. 

> Tadging from the anslogy in L 3, reed dark here probably. 

* Past of the first letter here is visi and snggeats yo, and what this blank must contain is manifest from the 
bricks und other authorities, Judging from the analogy in 1 9, the reading shoald protably be yodut-dvidya-airid- 
dhdt-rachskiro—which would suit the space, if written closely, as is done in some other places 








qrite clear, and the following letter can only be £2. The only other possible word anfna ix untenable, 
room for 9 letters here. They are completely destroyed except that the right portion of the last is 
‘Perpendicular bar with 2 trace of leftward stroke at the bottom, so that the last letier might ber 
ot any letter formed with u bar down is Fight side (sack as =, ste). The word ie probably whdra as explained in 
‘the introduetory remarks. 
* This i the usaal Buildkist formals in inscriptions af this time, and Uhave to thank Dr. Vogel for suggesting 
4, in onrrection of my tentative reading otharnise, 
© The expression ‘coca in other inscriptions, see Corp. Ine. Zad., Vol. I1T, pp 273, 279, 250, 282, 
% Anew sentence evidently begins in this apace, oo that there was presamitly a mark of penctuation after 
anwnisdara, ani the remainder of the space would contain 3 letters. The last letice was no doubt ai, and the two 
‘preceding conld harly have been anything bat pari, 
9 Or“ gives thanks” 














BUDDHIST MONASTERIES ON THE GURU- 
BHAKTAKONDA AND DURGAKONDA 
HILLS AT RAMATIRTHAM.! 





7s village of Ramatirtham is at a distance of about $ miles to the north-cast of 
Visianagram in the District of Vizagapatam. To the north of the village 
rises a range of precipitous hills chiefly consisting of bare solid rock. One of them, 
knownas the “ Gurubhaktakonda,” has, on its northern side, the extensive rains of a 
Buddhist monastery on a wide ledge situated at a height of over 500 feet, (Pl. XL.) 
No local legends account for the name of the hill or for its connection with the 
Buddhist religion. But it is believed that Rama, during his lifein the forest, passed 
through the village and, fecling the want of water, created the tank on the hill not 
far from the temple now dedicated to him. 

‘Here and there, traces are found of a path leading up this valley to the lower 
extremity of the projecting ledge, ‘This was apparently the original road to the 
monastery. 

As at Saiikaram, so also at the west end of this monastery, are the foundations 
of a large etiipa, 84 feot in diameter across the remaining outer walls, which seem to 
represent the procession path, Ata breadth of 13 fect inside it, a circular brick 
wall appears at intervals. ‘This must have been the circular outline of the etipa 
dome which would thus be 42 feet in diameter. Both these walls are lined on the 
interior with a row of stone boulilers. ‘The inner wall is 8} feet thick. Very little 
of the wall now remains, and there are gaps in the cireuit showing that the atapa 
hid been mostly demolished and the bricks removed. 

The stiipa stands on the outside of the ledge, which on the west side slopes down 
gradually, but on the north shows a sheer dip of rock for a height of about 190 feet, 
‘When entire, it must have been a conspicuous object visible for many miles to the 
west and the north. The ledge, here, is 146 feet broad from north to south, and on 
the Intter sido it is bounded by a vertical cliff of plain solid rock 120 feet in height. 

Tmmoliately adjoining the stiipa there is a tank, 65 feet broad, which ocoupies 
the whole space between it and the steep rock to the south. It has a masonry bund 

* Thin ato dels with the ezrin aril at in the wasone 1000-10 and 16IOA, [BA] 








BUDDHIST MONASTERY, RAMATIRTHAM. 
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“on the west side, which is the termination of the upper end of the rocky plateaty 
the west. This tank, which is now silted up, has only partially boen excavated, It 
was supplied with water from the drainage off the rocky wall which towers over it 
and which extends along the whole length of the plateau. A very considerable 
quantity of water is received in this way, and continues to trickle down long after 
the rain has ceased. Some perennial springs also exist on the hill-top, 
Immediately adjoining the east of the stiipa, there rises a hillock composed of a 
mass of rocky boulders, large and small, measuring 240 feet from west to east and 
20 feet high. Tt occupies the centre of the ledge at this point, but leaves pathway 
on its south side between it and the vertical rock, and another space on the wost end 
of its northern side. ‘The eastern half of this hillock has been levelled s0 as to form 
an earthen platform carrying 2 brick ohaitya hall No, 1 with its entrance turned 
to the east. (Plate XLT, @ and b.) 
Tt measures 40 foot in extreme inner length and 11 fect in inner breadth, ‘The 
walls are 4 foot in thickness, The prosent maximum height is5 feet 8 inches, 
‘The remaining walls loan outwards, which shows that they had probably been forced 
out by the barrel-shapod brick-roof, as is the caso with most of such buildings, ! 
Across the chord of the apso is a wall 2 fect 8 inches thick with a doorway of 8 fect 
8 inches in the contre. ‘The shrine or apse contains a stone dagoba, 5 toot in 
diamoter at the dram and 7 feot in height, 
Tho stonegaro beautifully pointed. ‘The whole structure is in almost. perfect 
Preservation, and still retains a part of the stone dome and some traces of whitewash, 
A double-stepped base is at tho bottom, Tt was built entirely of solid brickwork, 
but has evidently been excavated for the sike of the relic casket ; for down to the| 
Tine of the top of the drum where in ordinary circumstances the relic casket would)) 
be placed, the contral bricks were all fragmentary, while farther down to the found+ 
ation on the solid rock, they were all found in their original condition, ‘The casket 
ad evidently been thrown away after the contents had beon secured ; and this 
explains why the bricks wore not disturbed lower down. What was evidently the 
Dory of the casket came to light from among tho débris from the south-east slope of 
the hillock on which the chaitya stands, ‘That this indoed is the easket appears 
from the circumstance that a semicircular stone which turned up in the upper part (| | 
of the cylinder of the dagoba among the loose broken bricks was found to fit the 
casket previously discovered and consequently must be the lid. (Plate XLII, fig, 9.) 
Such caskets are usually cireular with domed lids, and resomble small chaityas. | 
It will be readily understood that being the chief depository in which the object of 
worship is placed, they must be mado of strong and substantial material. |/ | 
Fragments of the stone umbrella of the dagoba were also found on the cast 
slope of the mound, the largest piece eing more than a half of the circumference, 
This umbrella shows radiating lines with a raised rim around the edge and a 1 
Projecting boss in the centre perforated for the insertion of tho umbrella post. i 
The floor of the chaitya is Inid with concrete, Its front hall is 26 feet 4 inches 
Jong, On its northern inner wall is a projecting throne or basement 8 feet 6 inches 
in length along the wall with a projection of 8 feet 6 inches and 4 feet 9 inches in 
height, (Plate XLI, ¢.) 
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On its two corners are brick pilasters with moulded bases and capitals, and 
at the base of each fragments remain of three couchant lions in stucco. Facing 
the centre of the base of the projection, we notice the remains ‘of two other lion 
figures. There has probably been an image or bas-relief on the face of the 
projection. 

Numerous curved stones, such as are usel in the domes of dagobas, were found 
in the vicinity of this mound. There are also some moulded stone base slabs, and 
some stones incised with the outlines of a stipa rail. 

‘Tho entrance tothe chaitya hall, which is 4 feet wide inside, is approached by 
means of a flight of stone steps with a semicircular slab at the foot. It recalls the 
“moon stone ” of Singhalese architecture. 

This flight of steps, which is 6 feet 6 inches broad, is provided with a low para 
pet on each side ending in a post at its lowest extremity. At the entrance, the east 
fagade has been ornamented with brick-out pilasters projecting from the wall face, 

All along the side and back walls of the chaitya, exteriorly, there rans a broad 
bulging base of moulded brickwork which in places still retains the coarse pebbly 
chunam, an inch thick, with which the whole surface was originally covered. 

In front of the chaitya, is a wide level space. Along the south side of the 
chaitya the top of the mound is level for a breadth of about 15 feet, and here and 
there are many traces of broken bricks, Here we notice the remains of what has 
deen a stiipa about 12 feet in diameter. This space was doubtless originally a court 
enclosed by a cloistered wall, as is the case at the central chaitya on the east side of 
the Sakaram monastery. The east end of the mound previously described is 
strengthened by means of 1» masonry wall down to the level of the ailjoining square, 
Remains of a stairway exist here. “As noticed above, the western half of the chaitya 
mound is nothing but an accumulation of great rocky boulders without any traces of 
buildings once having existed onthe summit. On the north and south sides, hows 
ever, at the level of the great afipa first described, we find the foundations of a tow 
of cells terminated in each case by the foundation walls of a small atipa at the 
eastern extremity. The cells on the south side number seven, and measure 8 feet 
by 6 feet 7 inches. The wall, against which they abut, is built on to the rock, its 
prevent height being 3 feet 6 inches. ‘The stiipa at the east end of the southern row 
of cells measures 14 fect in outer diameter, and contains a chamber 7 feet 7 inches 
square in the centre, The walls are, at present, not more than 8 feet G inches high, 

The cells on the north side of the hillock are built in two rows of ten in the 

" outer and eight in the inner row. Each cell is 7 feet 9 inches by 7 feet in size. 
Some of the floors yet retain the chunam with which they were lnid. ‘Tho walls are 
much rained, and only afew corners of the brickwork now remain, The brick 
stipa, already referred to, stands at the east end of the inner row. Itis 16 feet § 


inches in diameter. On the east of the stipa, a long winding stairway leads down, 
the hillside for about 190 fect toa series of lower mounds containing remains of 
burnt clay and black earth. 


‘Immediately to the east of the first chait; 


: ; tya mound and at a level of 20 feet 
below it isan extensive square space covered with fallen and broken stone pen, 
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This must have been the site of a eiidra. On the south side a vertical cliff of 
rook rises to a height of over 120 feet, and on the north is a retaining wall of masonry 
above steep rocky ground which abruptly dips down for about 170 fect to a valley in 
the hills below. ‘The space of ground, thus enclosed, is 81 feet from north to soath 
and 66 feet from east to west, On the east and west sides are the foundations of 
brick walls. There are six rows each of six piers, but all have fallen in various 
directions, and in falling almost all were broken in two or more pieces. As they all 
lie on the spot where they have originally fallen, their original position can still he 
ascertained. ‘The bases of a few are still in situ, the broken shafts lying alongside. 
‘The size of the piers is 11 fect 3 inches by 1 foot 7 inches square in section, At a 
height of 8 fect 5 inches from the top the shafts are octagonal in section. ‘There is 
a check cut on the top of each pier for a beam 10 inches wide and 3 inches deep. 

Provision has been made for carrying off the rain water which drains from the 
cliff overlooking the vitara, A back drain runs along the hase of the elift, and the 
water from it and from the higher ground to the east is conducted into a deep pit 
formed of boulders roughly formed like a well which occupies the south-east corner. 
The water at present runs off, but it may at one time have been closed up 0 as to 
retain the water which drained into it, 

East of the vildra site the ground is rough and rocky, and tho platform 
Gradually slopes up towards the eastern end, I am only to add that in clearing tho 
vihdra site, two fragments of stone umbrellas and numerous carved stones from 
structural digobas were found in the débris and also the base of a small solid stone 
dagoba, 

Adjoining the viidra to the east, there is a ruined chaitya raiseil on a brick 
Platform, 4 feet 8 inches high and situated at a distance of 36 fect from the cliff. Its 
basement walls are rounded on the south-west sitle, so as to follow the curve of the 
apse of the chaifya which it supports. (Plate XLII,a.) The chaitya No. 2 which 
stands on this platform faces the east, and measures 26 fect 9 inches in length by 11 
feet 4 inches in width. Its sidewalls are 2 feet 4 inches thick, and at the highest 
point 8 fect 6 inchés high. The entrance is 4 feet 5 inches wide. ‘Tho apse still con- 
tains the base of a stone dagoda 9 feet in diameter. Only three courses of brick 
Work now remain in position. We find no wall across the chord of the apse, as in 
the ease of the first described, but from some marks on the side walls it may be in- 
ferred that there was one originally. ‘The apse is paved with small stone slabs placed 
ina radiating position, whereas the remaining part of the building has a floor 
consisting of small pebbles covered with chunam. Built against the north wall of the 
ante-chamber, there is a pedestal similar to that found in the ehaitya first described, 
Tt is 6 feet 2 inches long with a projection of 2 feet 3 inches and has a moulded 
brick base with traces of stucco, 

‘Just outside the entrance to the chaifya hall was found a standing Buddha 
figure, of which the head and right arm are missing. (Plate XLII, fig. 1.) 

The position of the image must have been that of imparting protection (abhaya- 
mudra) the right hand being raised in front of the shoulder with the open 
Palm turned outward. The left arm, of which the hand is missing, raises the robe 
which, with its ample folds, covers the body hut leaves the right shoulder bare. 
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Jn front of the entrance door is » squire brick platform with « semicircular 
slabstone on the top. 

‘The chaitya, as mentioned above, stands on a platform which leaves a passage 
of nearly 10 feet broad around its sides and apse, A staircase of eight stone steps, 
with a stone parapet, leads down from the south-east corner of the platform. 

“Almost dne east from the entrance to the second choitya just described, at a 
distance of about 20 fect, is the hase of a brick digoba, 6 feet in diameter, which 
‘stands on a raised circular plotform of brickwork at a short distance east from 
the second chaitya, and slightly in a south-easterly direction is a thinl chaitys 
No. 3, the orientation of which differs slightly from that of the two previously 
described, It is of somewhat larger size. In the apse is the lower part of a brick 
dagoba 9 feet 9 inches in diameter, ‘The flooring has been entirely removed. There 
isno wall across the apse chord. Some charcoal was found on the apse floor. 

‘The front door is 4 feet 10 inches broad, and abuts on to a long rock which slopes 
up to the east of it. The building is surrounded by a passage, 8 feet 6 inches broad, 
enclosol by a wall about 3 feet thick which has fallen in many parts. The outside 
wall of the apse is 4 feet 6 inches high. 

Tt has been stated that the rock outside the east of chaitya No. 3slopes up. In 
this way, it reaches a height equal to about that of the mound of the first chaitya. 
‘races of a stairway leading up to it appear on the side beside the rocky cliff above 
Gi, There bave been buildings all over this mound ; but they have been so destroyed, 
qnd the materials removed, that it is difficult to trace what they may have heen, 
‘Apparently, howover, they have been cells. 

‘At the eastern end of the raised rocky ground which has just been noted, and at 
higher level, is another chaitya No. 4. Tt is 83 feot 5 inches long by 11 feet 6 
inches broad, with walls 4 fect inches thick. The whole space below the floor was 
packed with large boulders. “A small stone casket in the form of a dagoba was 

V found inside the front door. (Plate XLIIi, fig. 12.) 

Part of the north-west circuit of the apse has bodily fallen inwards when the 
wall was at a considerable height, and itand the earth which supports it still remain 
in that position. A great part of the north-east portion of the wall has also fallen 
over bodily, when it was nearly its full height, and it thus lay on the ground by the 
‘earth which has now been removed. It is probable that this building has been 
destroyed by a fall of masses of rock from the liff over-head. 

‘Leading up to the elevated rock on which it stands are two stone stairways—onoe 
is on the south-west and the other on the north-west of the apse, ‘The former has 

only the roagh underslabs remaining, but the other is in good condition, and is 24 
ject 8 inches in length with a semi-circular step at the bottom and 20 steps in the 
ascent. 

Still further to the east, occupying s position near the eastern extremity 
platform and at « height greater than that of any of diebaldegee mentreane 
it,is chaitya (No. 5). Tt is 30 feet long by 13 feet 6 inches broad, with walls 8 fest 6 
inches thick. ‘The interior of this building was entirely filled with boulders falle: 

df from the cliff, and it had probably been so destroyed. A cial shou vaio cane 





\ lid-was found inside. (Plate XLII, fig, 13.) 
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‘No trace remains of the dégoba which stood on the apse. <A semicircular slab 
Ties at the entrance door, 

A brick retaining wall, 81 feet long, is built against tho earth and loose rocks 
of the hill on the east of it, 

East of this again is a large boulder of overhanging rock which forms a natural 
gave, Inside it is slab broken in two picces with a seated Jain image, (Plate 
XUML, fig, 2.) 

Though broken into two, the figure is otherwise complete and represents a 
Tirthankara seated in the posture of meditation. ‘The pedestal below is carved with 
a decorative makara indicating that the figure represents the ninth Tirthankara 
Suvidhinatha or Pushpadanta.' This stone had been used as a slab for grinding 
curry stuffs, This figure is of a date long posterior to that of the Buddhist remains, 
‘Therearoa number of other Jaina images situated on yarious parts of the hills 
around, and some of these aro also reprosented in Plate XLIL, fies. 3 to §, 

These tive chuityae that T have before described stand in a more or less irregular 
Tine east and west from each other, and on the even portion of the platform near to 
the overhanging rocky cliff. ‘The ground of the platforms, outside tho ehuityas, is 
eecupied by other buildings; and the outer or north face of the platform, is built 
with a masonry retaining wall of roughly hewn rocky boulders. 

Some buildings which stand on long lines noar the outer edge of the platform are 
principally colls for the monks, and in describing them, we may rotum along tho 
north edge of the platform from the east end, where is the natural cayo before noted, 
Thas, extending west from a line north of the fifth chaitya is x long row of twenty- 
four cells, with rooms $ feet 3 inches by 6 fect with inner partition walls a foot 
thick, (Plate XLII, 4.) This line of buildings extends west toa line in rear of 
the fourth chaitya and the stone stairway before described which leads down from 
their west end. ‘The walls of the cells are only a fow feet in height, A platform, 6 
feet 11 inches broad, runs along the south side. 

Descending this stair, wo come on another row of cells running east and west 
and almost in a direct line with the east row. ‘The line extends west to the rear of 
ehaitya No, 2 and is terminatel at the west end by a rom which appoars to be 
formed of two shrines with a brick dayoda between them. ‘These end at the stone 
Pillared cihdra. The cells are cach 9 foet 6 inches x § foot 6 inches, with partition 
walls a foot thick and outer walls 8 feet thick. Lhe walls are yot of sufficient height 
to show the doorways on the south face of the row, and each of theso has been 
flanked by a pilaster with moulded brick bases. (Plato XLII, d) A long 
verandah, 3 feet 3 inches broad, extends along the south side. A stair other than 
that I have before described, leads up from the east ond of the verandah, 

LOWER MOUNDs. 

The north face of the upper platform between the great west sapu and the first 
ehaitya dips down ina vertical cliff, over 100 feet in height, the lower part of which, 
for three-fourths of the height, is one solid unbroken mass of rock. The upper part 
is separated by a horizontal fracture in the rock, and is composed of some immense 


(1) The makara is the coguimnce of the ninth Trethankara ueconling to the Sideimberd sat, where the 


‘Digambarns have the crab instend, C7, Bablor anil Burges, Te Zndian Sect of the Jain ie, London 1008, p. 68. [1] 
a2 
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Doulders Tying side by side. At the base of the cliff, and lying parallel to it, is @ 
great drain for carrying off rain water. It is formal of rock with brick walls where 
there is no rock. 

‘At the base of this cliff is an extensive square plateau measuring 175 feet from 
east to west anl 94 feet from north to south. At the west end it terminates in a 
heaped mass of large boulders, and at the east end it is blocked by two great rocks 
which occupy about the whole brealth of the platform and have a covered passage 
between them. Between the southernmost of these two rocks and the cliff on 
the south is a space of 14 feet which is occupied by some walls which will be shortly 
referred to. 

Occupying the whole western portion of the plateau and separated from the cliff 
Dy a space of 22 feet, are the brick foundations of what has been a great hall or 
vihdra, It is 91 feet in inner length from east to west and 39 feet 6 inches broad 
from north to south. The walls are 3 feet 6 inches thick, and only a few fect in 
height. There is now no trace of piers or flooring inside, and the interior was filled 
with blocks of rough stone. The entrance door on the east is 7 feet broad, and 
has broken brick steps terminated outside by a semicircular plot. 

In the south-cast corner of the platform and close to the southernmost of the 
two boulders is a brick platform 10 feet square. 

Thaye mentioned that in the space between the cliff and the two rocks which 
form the castern houniary of the platform are the foundations of some walls, The 
main building scems to have been a shrine with its door to the east. It is 15 feet 
in inner length from east to west and 10 feet 4 inches in breadth from north to 
south. ‘The walls are 2 feet 6 inches thick, and only a few feetin height. Inside 
this building, a large jar 2 feet in diameter was found buried in the ground. Tr 
only contained earth, broken bricks and fragments of pottery. 

Buried in the ground, on the south outer side of this building, was another Jarge 
um 2 feet G inches deep by 2 feet in diameter with a mouth 1 foot 9 inches in 
diameter, It stands among packed blocks of stone, and was itself filled with small 
pieces of stone. This jar was placed underneath a platform, 5 feet 6 inches broad, which 
surrounds three sides of the shrine. On the east of the shrine are the foundation 
walls of what has heen a porch, and the rock on which they stand dips down to the 
east, and on it is a stone-built stairway from which runs the ascent to this shrine. 

East: of the two houlders of rock which have before been referred to, the level 
space extends eastwards for a length of 55 feet; here are the broken Jones 
of what have been brick buildings. The north face of this part of the platform. has a 
masoury retaining wall standing on an almost vertical wall of rock 50 feet high, 

At the east end of this level space or platform, a winding stone stair leads uy 
the rocky hillside to the brick dagoba which stands on the north of the first chaiiya 
on the upper platform. From these, again, it goes up to that chaitya itself. . 

Below the level space or platform whieh has just been desctibed, and at a level 
of 50 feet below it, the ground, for some distance in all directions, is fairly level 
though broken up by fallen rocks. There are no traces of masonry bil ings heres 
Dut all the soil isblack for a great depth, and is largely mixed with many kinds of 
broken pottery, among which were found some iron implements and conplesnaeie 
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The iron implements aro of various forms and include hatchets, knives, spears, 


The pottery is of various patterns, specimens of which are shown on Plates 
XUIV and XLV. One has a projecting rim at the middle, and is of a somewhat 
unusual form, 

The ornament on some of the pieces of pottery is of peculiar design, and mostly 
represents flowers, leayes, ete, Among these was an inscribed clay token. The 
Presence of these remains shows that this space of ground was, evidently, once 
occupied either by the houses of a village or by out-houses connected with the 
monastery. The hill-encircled valley, which the monastery overlooks, is still 
about 100 feet lower than this house-site. A wide winding pathway cleared of 
rocks, in the form of a road, leads up from the valley to the house site, 

Situated under a rocky cliff, at some distance down the hillside from the monas- 
tery, is a great vertical cleft in the rock which has hoon artificially enlarged to form 
% water-reservoir or tank 208 feet in length hy 10 feet in breadth and 9 feet in 
depth. Tt receives its supply froma continuous drip of water which trickles down 
from the rock overhead, Tt was filled with earth and fallen boulders of various, 
Sizes, These were cleared ont, and among thein was found a small stone dagoba| 
(1'10}" x1’ 3)") with an empty relic receptacle in tho centre, anil the dome deuia in || 
‘two separate pieces. This had@vidently ba ‘Own down at some previous time {| 
from the upper monastery. 

Some flat spaces of ground along the hillside were doubtless at one time occupied 
by buildings, but an examination of the ground showed that these had been almost 
completely removed. 

The most important place at which results were expected, was the deposit of 
black earth which lies at a height of 820 feet up the hill and at a distance helow the 
monastery of 190 feet. Above it are precipitous rocks interspersed with loose boulders, 
while adjacent to and below it the ground is covered with a confused mass of fallen 
Doulders of all sizes and extending up to many tons in weight. The rock of the hill 
undergoes a slow process of disintegration, and when this has proceeded far enough, 
great masses become detached and fall. Some of the chaityas on the upper platform 
bear evidence of having heen destroyed in this way. ‘The falling rocks doubtless at 
length rendered the village-site untenable for the black earth deposit, which itself 
is of groat depth, is intersperseil with boulders, which must therefore have fallen 
during the progress of its formation, The search among it for objects of interest 
was thus attended with difficulties. 

Among the objects found were a lead coin and six clay seals (Plates XLII to 
XLV) which were forwarded to Mr. Venkayya, Epigraphist to the Government of 
India, for examination, He remarks on them as follow 

(Blate XLIV, fig. 20.) Chaitya of two tiers with some railing by its side, Legend :— 
Siri S[i]valmaka?]-Viyayaraja—s[e)lasaghasa. 

“the Selasagha (Sailasaigha or mountain community), of (i.e., patronised 
by?) Siri-Siva[maka]-Vijayaraja.” Rano Sivamakasada is mentioned in 
otte of the Amaravati inscriptions. The word rano which is usually pre- 

‘ie, the commanity of Buddhist monks belonging to the monastery on the kill, 
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fixed to the names of kings even on coins is missing on our seal, But 
the word Fijayaraja seems to denote that he was aking. Consequently, 
Siri-Siva-maka-Vijayeraja may be taken to be the name ofan Andhra 


2, (Plate XLII, fig. 19.) Another of the seals is prolebly private, as it seems 
to end in the word blajalkalsa “of the frecholder.”” 

3. (Plate XITT, fig. 18) The coin is much worn but bears on the obverse a 
quadruped—probably a horse. Teannot trace any other symbol either on the obverse 
or on the reverse. 

4, (Plate XLIIF, figs 17, 22.) Tam not able to make out the other two seals, 

‘There are numerous specimens of fragmental pottery ornamented with a great 
variety of design. Some articles in bronze and many iron implements of various 
Kinds were found, and among these were some hundreds of large iron nails which 
had evidently been used in the wooden beams of houses. Other miscellaneous articles, 
including numerous bones were among the finds, ‘These are illustrated in Plates 
XLIV and XLY. 





Description of Plate XLV, A. 





Figure 1. Brick 11” square concave in the centre. 
2. Portion of an ornamental thick rim of a large vessel, 1' 34” x54". 
8. Earthen pilaster, 1’ 4" x 61". 
4. Portion of ornamental pottery, 11" x 8" 
5 do, do, lo, -77X8". 
6. do. ao, do, 
7. do. do, do. A 
8. Portion of pottery with grooved lines, 5° x43", 
9. do. do. do, BY xs", 
WW & do. do. 7x6", 
Td do. do, having floral patterns, £1” x 31%, 
12 do, do, do, de 5°x5", 


18, Mouth ofa jar — 33"*2". 

14, Dragun-faced spout, 2” x22", 

15. Spout 3Y" x3". 

16. Portion of a jar with spout, 4” x33". 
11. Kalefs with lotus bul, 24” x18". 
18. Spout of ring shape, yesh". 
19. Spout of pot shape, Uxh". 
20, Impression of a seal (double actual size), 
21, Tron rod, 4” $". 

22, Trondagger, "x3". 

28, Tron knife, 3)°x#". 

24. Tron hook, 14"x 4". 

25. Portion of iron dagger, 24" x1". 

26, Iromhook,  5”x2", 

27, Iron nail attached to a small plate on the top of the nail, 3” x2", 
28. Tronhook, 41" 23", 

29, Bentrod, 42° x 1". 

‘30. Nail, 4x, 


BrAtE scnvr 
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81, Nail, 4y"x1", 

82, ‘Thick iron ring, 24% 1", 

88. Crown-shaped bronze ring ($ actual size), 

34. Lead Kommal (car ornament) having hole in the centre, #"x 4", 
35, Chisel, 34” x1". 

38, Spear handle, 44x19". 

87, Partly broken iron bangle, 24” x 4”. 

88, Iron plate with 2 small nails attached, 44" x 24", 

89. Hexagonal Crystal, 1} x 9". 
40, Bent dagger without hiandle, 8” x14" 
41, Grinding stone, 94" x8", 








REMAINS ON THE DURGAKONDA. 

Situated west by north of the Gurubhaktakonda and connected with it by a 
saddle is a lofty rocky hill known as the Durgakonda. ‘The name has originated 
from a large slab image of the goddess Durga which stands in a natural cave there. 
This placing of a Hindu goddess by the later Hindus in close proximity to these 
Buildhist remains, doubtless after the latter had been deserted, probably originated 
in an idea similar to that which led to tho placing of a malignant godess on the path 
Jeading to the Buddhist monastery at Suikaram, 

‘The examination of the remains at the Durgakondi which has now -been made 
shows that, like those on the Gurubhaktakonda, they were originally Buddhist, that 
they were subsequently occupied by the Jains, and that thereafter the Hindus had 
something to do with them as is shown by the presetice of the Durga image. 

‘The remains stand at the south base of the hill and consist of four great natural 
cayes which extend for a length of about 840 feet. An extensive platform 565 fect 
in length and faced by massive masonry walls has been built up in front of them, 
‘The caves themselves show signs of having been partitioned off into rooms or shrines 
and on the walls of one of them is a rock-cut inscription. There are several Jaina 
slab images, and pieces of others were unearthed during the excavations. ‘The front 
platform has remains of the traces of buildings, and doubtless it had rows of monks’ 
cells like those of the adjoining monastery. 

On the summit of the rock over the western caves were brick mounds, which 
‘on excavation have proved to be the base of a spa 30 feet in diameter, and the 
other the lower part of a chaitya over 60 fect in length by 13 feet in breadth with 
walls of great thickness. Its door faces the south. (Plate XLVI.) 

Among the articles unearthed were the pieces of sculpture before referred to, 
stucco ornaments and terra-cotta pinnacles which had fallen from the roof of the 
chaitya, broken ornamental pottery of various kinds, a copper coin, some iron 
implements, and other miscellaneous articles. 

As these remains are situated about a quarter of a mile from those on the 
Gurubhaktakonda they probably formed a separate monastery, 


Description of Plate XLV, B, 


1, Pilaster, 9” «7%, 
2. Handle of a basin, 5”x 2”, 





27, 
28, 
20, 
80. 
a1. 
8, 
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‘Top portion of a Gaija smoking pipe, "x9", 

Pottery leg, 472", 

Ornamental yieoe of pottery, 2x13", 

Ornamental rim of 1 busin, 4” x24". 

Lower portion of a Guija smoking pipe, 14" x 4° 
do, . do. fx. 

do, do, do, xa", 





|. Ornamental mouth of w pot, 6” x 29". 


do, rim of w basin, 8% x 14". 
do, —_pieoo of pottery, 14" x14". 
dy rim ofu busin, 4x2", 
do, —_piewe of pottery, 2” x14". 
do, do, da, 19", 
do. mouth of a pot, 84% 24", 
do, rim of w busin, 3424", 
do, pies of pottery, 2” x14", 
Stucco ornament, 44" x 84! 
do, do, BY 84". 
do, do, AY x8", 
do, doy ar Koy", 
do, do, 1, 
do, dos OY KIB. 
do. do. hx 1% 
Wo, doo 4x29", 
do, dy ax YM, 
Copper coin (double actual size), 
Stucco ornament, 9” x 19". 
Portion of a stone naga-hood of an image, 1” x", 
Oblong stone having a hole in the ventre, 34° x3", 
Portion of a chatvam, 4” 3”, 
Portion of a door-jamb, 5” x 4", 
Portion of a sculptured ehawrt bearer, 9x 54". 





EXCAVATIONS AT HMAWZA, PROME 
DISTRICT. 





EE excavations at Prome were resumed during the cold season of 1910-11, Tn 
January 1911, in the course of clearing the débrie round the Bawbawgyi 
Pagoila, two small fragments of stone inscriptions, measuring 6” by 8)” and 4 
by 24” respectively, wero discovered (Plate XLVIT, figs. Land 2). Estampages were 
submitted to M, L. Finot of Paris, who furnished me with the following interesting 
note, He says: “The language is Pali, The script has very archaic aspect: it 
reminds one, in every particular, of the Kadamba script of the 5th century (vide 
Bahler’s Indian Paleography, Plate VII, Column XII). We cannot be far out: in 
attributing the fragments to the 6th or 7th century A.D, The subject is evidently 
one of Buddhist doctrine. Phassa-paccaya vedand, or‘ Sensation is caused by contact,’ 
is a well-known clause of the chain of the twolve Nidanas. * * © This intorost- 
ing to find the Pali canon in use in Lower Burma af, so ancient a period when the 
rest of the Peninsula of Further India was acquainted with the Mahayana Buddhism 
and its Sanskrit text.” In lieu of transcribing the entire Tripitaka on stone or 
metal anil enshrining it ina Pagoda, the Buddhists have a custom of having only 
three transcripts made, namely, of the opening lines of the Suééa, Vinaya, and 
Abhidhamma, The fragmentary inscriptions refereed to are evidently extracts from 
the Mukdvagga, the first book of the Finaya-Pitaka.! 

‘As regards the age of the Kadamba script, Buhler says: “The Kadamba 
grants probably belong partly to the Sth and partly to the 6th centuries ; for Kakus- 
thavarman, who issued the oldest known record, was the contemporary of one of 
the Imperial Guptas, probably of Samudra-Gupta, and his descendants all ruled 
before the overthrow of the Kadamba Kinglom by Kirtivarman I, between A.D. 
566-67 and 596-97," 

On the spot where the two fragmentary Pali inscriptions were found wore also 
discovered four stone heads of the Buddha, two of which are aureoled, while the 


‘Oldenberg, The Vinaya Pitaka, Mahseagga, Vol 1, p.1. 
* Buber, Frdion Palacgraphy, p- 05. 7 
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othor are plain. ‘Their height varies from 8 to 4 inches, and their breadth from 33 
to 4 inches. The aureoled heads appear to belong to the same age and are finely 
chiseled. he eyes are closedl in contemplation ; the cheeks and lips are full; and 
the chin is small, ‘The nose is broad at the base. 

‘At the north-western part of the Bawhawgyi Pagoda, and about 6 fect below its 
dome, was discovered a small earthenware vase of almost classic pattern, measuring 
5} inches in height and 18 in cireumferonce, and containing bone-ash, 6 silver coins, 
small pieces of jadeite, and inseribed gold and silyer scrolls, which were crumpled 
and mixed up with mortar and gravel (Plate XLVIT, figs. 8-8), The workmen 
were putting up a scaffolding round the Pagoda, and one of them made a hole into 
the body of the structure with a pointed bamboo, when the object was discovered 
The vase, which was apparently used as an urn, was found ina damaged condition, 
indicating that it was already broken when it was enshrined. The find-spot shows that 
the yase was placed ina small niche specially prepared for it, ‘The serolls are in such 
a bad condition, that only a few detached letters could be deciphered tentatively. 

Close to the Bawbawgyi Pagoda, and amidst objects pertaining to the Siva cult, 
was found a round clay tablet measuring 1} inches in diameter, with the liga 
depicted on its obverse face (Plate XLVI, figs. 9-10). The litiga rests on a rectan- 
gular pedestal, between which and two wavy lines. thick band intervenes, It is 
flanked on either side by 4 series of four circles and what looks like the head of a 
niga. Close to the side of the supposed naga is an object, which looks like a erab. 
Over the liga is a forked line, which separates the sun from the moon, the former 
being on its proper right, and the latter on its proper left. The reverse face, which 
may be described as depicting two sets of duplicated triangles placed apex to apex, 
with a streamer tied at the place of junction, appears to be a replica of that of coin 
No. Lon Plate TV of Phayre’s * Going of Arakan, of Pegu and of Burma,’ with 
the following differences: on Phayre's coin, the meeting-point of the triangles is 
indicated by a duplicatod circle with a central dot, while on the clay seal, it is shown 
by three circular dots placed one above the other ; on the former, there are five dots 
below the triangles, while on the latter, the triangles are surmounted by a line of 
nine dots, the central or fifth being larger than the rest, and rest on a double line of 
five dots cach. It is remarkable that the silver coins should bear symbols strikingly 
similar to those of the clay seal, with the single difference in that the sun appears 
on the proper left of the Ziiga linstead of on the right, thereby indicating their 
difference of origin, Amongst the Aryan Hindus, the right is the side of honour, 
while the left is the side of honour amongst the Mongolian Chinese, 

Sir Arthur Phayre proceoils, as follows, to explain the signification of the 
symbols on the coin reproduced on Plate TV of his work : 

« Qaptain Latter regarded coin No, 1as Buddhist, and of moder date, He 
observes that the obverse has in the centre a chaitya formed of detached upright 
glyphs, and surmounted by afi or umbrella, Right and left, are representations 
of the cobra capella, and, above, the sun and the moon. To the left are Buddhist 
and Hindu symbols, being a trident, three horizontal lines or seores, and the 
swastika ; to the right is some unrecognized figure, and, below all, are four horizontal 
-or slightly curved lines, one probably representing a serpent. 
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“ Of the reverse Captain Latter remarks: ‘ it may be intended to conyey a symboli= 
eal representation of the cosmology of Buddhism, the twenty-eight circular figures in 
the outer ring representing the twenty-eight Buddhas, characteristic of a Mahigabbha 
(Mahakulpa) or grand period of nature; the five drop-shaped figures representing 
a Buddha-gabbha (Buddha-kalpa) or lesser period of nature, the present period 
being characterized by the presence of five Buddhas ; the emblem in the centre is 
* composed of certain triangles, representing this world in particular. ‘The triangles 
with their points downwards represent water, and those with their apices upwards 
typify ire ;’ and they meet ina central circle haying a point within it, the whole 
denoting both the supposed elements of which the world is composed, and the reiter- 
ated destruction of the world by fire and by water. ‘The above observations con- 
yey a probable explanation of the symbols, It might have been added that the 
volumes of clond-like substance, which appear to be issuing from the centre, where 
the points of the triangles meet, symbolize ‘air,’ another of the ‘elements,’ 
which go to form a world, and by which it is destroyed once in sixty-four 
times, ‘The triangular figures and floating substance, taken as a whole, also typify: 
‘earth’ asan element, and as the ‘ world,’ the particles of which are rearranged, 
and form a body fit for land animals to dwell on after each periodical destruc- 
tion. Below the triangles there is a wavy horizontal line which appears to ro- 
present a ‘serpent.’ This form introduced on coins helow a chaitya is described by 
Mr. E. Thomas in his essay on coins of the Andhra dynasty in the Indian 
Antiquary;' 

. . . . 
and the figure of a ctal, which is shown on one of the coins of Southern India? 
also supplies the symbol of destruction and renovation.” ” 

‘Mr. Venkayya, the Government Epigraphist, was asked to explain the signifi- 
cation of the symbolism displayed on the clay seal, and to indicate its probable age 
and place of origin ; and his reply is as follows : “As regards the clay seal, I dare 
say you haye already noticed its resemblance to coin No, 1 figured on Plate V of 
Phayre’s Coins of Arakan, of Pegu and of Burma. No. 2 of the same Plato is also 
allied to your seal, In his Catalogue of Coins in the Indian Museum, page 332, 
Mr. V. A. Smith describes some coins of Arakan. One of them belongs to a king 
called Sri-Siva (No. 2). Mr. Smith deseribes the symbol in his No, 10 as.a ‘trident 
with garlands hanging from it (Thomas) ; sun and moon above.’ I think the sym- 
hols on your clay seal resemble those on the Arakan coins, And if Mr, Smith's 
reading of the legend in his No. 9 be correct, there was a king named Sri-Siva, who 
ruled over Arakan. Apart from! the legend, the bull is figured on a number of 
coins from Avakan. Consequently, I am inclined to think that the traces of the 
Siva cult, which you haye found near Prome, have probably reached there through 
‘Arakan. I haye seen representations of the Stva-liiga being worshipped by sere 
pents, one on each side. ‘The alphabet of the legends on the coins, which are allied 
to your seal by the symbols which they bear, appears to be North-Indian, Tt, 








+ Volume IX, 1880, p. 61. 
42 Bir Walter Eliot, in* Madrue Journat of Literature and Scienes,* Vol. 111, N.84 Pl. X, fig. S5C, 


2 Phayr, " Coine of Avatar, of Regu end of Burm,” pps 4-06. " 
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therefore, looks as if Arakan got the Siva cult from Northern India, and the country 
in the vicinity of Prome bortowed it from Arokan. T donot know if the gradual 
trausformation of a Siva-tiiga into a Buddhist pagoda has any parallel in India, 
But it seems to me that the transformation of a Buddhist pagoda into a Hindu 
tomple is moro likely in India, In Burina the historieal conditions were different 
‘and the transformation of a Siva temple into a Buddhist pagoda may be easily 
explained, As regards the use to which such clay seals were put, it is not unlikely 
that the one which you have found belongod to the Siva temple, and that the 
pilgrims took one or more of them when leaving the temple." 

Mr, Venkayya’s opinion is corroborated by the evidence afforded by two coins 
(Nos, Land 16) in tho collection of Arakanese coins in the Phayre Provincial Museum. 
On their obverse face is depicted a recumbent bull with the legend Kélachandra 
above it, while on its reverse is displayed a symbol, which may be interpreted either 
as a trident of Siva or as a Jiiga worshipped by two nagas, The date of Kila» 
chandva muy be fixed approximately. He appears as No. 12 under the name Kala- 
tsandra in tho chronological table of the Kings of Arakan. Now his prodecossor, 
Chandra-Surya or Tsan-da-thu-ri-ya-tsan-dea ascended the throne in 146 A.D, 
and reigned for thirty-seven years, while Kélachandra's rule lasted for forty years, 
‘Therefore, the lattor king may be assumed to have flourished between 183 and 223 
AD. 

‘Taking the above evidence into consideration, the clay seal appears to be a 
Buddhist rather than a Siyaite symbol. Tt indicates the complety and harmonious 
absorption by Buddhism, in the early centuries of the Christian ra, probably in the 
fifth contury A.D. of two rival and cooval cults, namely, Suivaism and Naga 
worship? On its obverse face the central object is, of course, the Hriga-shaped 
stapa resting on @ plinth, which is the prototype of the Bawhawgyi Pagoda, noar 
which the seal was found. ‘The etapa is flanked on either side by four dots, which 
jndiento that four Buddhas have appeared and passed away in this Bhadra-katpa 
and that they have been deified. In order to enhance the sanctity of the sta; 
and also to indicate its acceptance as an object of worship by the rrieakineai ce 
serpents, two magas, which are themselves objects of worship, are represented 
adoring the sacred elifice, The crab on eitherside of the rim shows that a sear 
cycle is subjoct to periodical destruction and renovation. A canopy placed over a 
object indicates its sacred character; and that over the atdpa denotes that it is ji 
object of worship, ‘The sun and the moon represent the world, and their prose Me 
signifies that, in this world, or “under the sun andthe moon,” the stiipa is an object 
deserving the highest reverence, ‘The stiipa rests on a thick band denotin, ‘th 
varth, which, soeording to Buddhist. comography, is aapported by water and. ai, 
wrrioh are indicated by two wavy linos. ‘The Buddhist charactor of the seal is re’ 
vealed, 10 n greater extont, by the symbols manifested on ite reverse face. ‘The 
wenty-vight dots on the rim represent, as explained above by Captain Latter, the 
twenty-eight Buddhas including Gautama, The triangular symbol in the inidle of 
the seal is the Yajrdsana or Diamond Throne of Gauiama Buddha, Above ‘aa 














T Fale Phasre, History of Burma, pp. 44 and 205. = 
© Vide Vergumon, History of Indion and Eastern Architecture, Vol \, yp. 49.7, 
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‘Yhrone are nine dots showing that its occupant is the Possessor of Nine Attributes 
Navaguna), while the ten dots helow it indicate that he is, at the same time, Dasa- 
dala; the Possessor of the Ten Kinds of Strength. The centre of the Throne is 
occupied by three dots placed one above the other signifying the Triratna or the 
«Three Gems,” of whom the Buddha is the most revered.* 

Figures 11-14 of Plate XLVI are found on the same site as the clay seal. 
Figure 11, measuring 4x21", shows a devotee worshipping the Foot-prints of the 
Buddha at the foot of the Diamond Throne, Figure 12, which measuros 5° x54, 
depicts the recumbent figure of a horse, and s trident, Figure 13, which measures 
5}°%2", and figure 14, which measures 8}°X8", soem to belong together and to 
represent a femalo elephant with a calf, 

Figures 15 to 19 show funeral urns, whose dimensions extend from 5 inches to 1 
foot in height, and from 1 foot $ inches to 2 fect 8 inches in circumference. They 
were found buried close to the foundation of a ruined brick wall forming part of a 
temple which was, perhaps, dedicated to Siva. 

Figure 20 is a stone vessel found at an excavated site called Tawadeintha. Tts 
height is 2 feet and its diameter 6 inches. 

‘On the same site was discovered a clay tablet moasuring 5"x5}", on which a 
Buddha figure is shown seated in the dharmacakramndra ; on the reverse is an 
inseription (fig, 21) believed to be in Pyu, a language which has boon extinct for 
several centuries. Mr. C. 0. Blagden has, however, succeeded in deciphering the 
fourth or Pyu face of the Myazedi Inscription of Pagan, which is dated 1084 A.D.” 
‘Phe finds described above appear to justify the following conclusions :— 

(i) That in the Sth and 6th centuries of the Christian era, Pali was used as 
‘one of the vehicles of Buddhism in the neighbourhood of Prome. 

(ii) That the pre-existing Siva cult was absorbed by Buddhism in the same 
locality, about the same period, if not earlier. 

(iii) That the time-limit of authentic Burmese history may now be pushed 
hack for, at least, a century, ie. to the 6th century A.D. 


‘Taw Sere Ko, 





Y Fide Obilders’ Pali Dictionary, yp. 202 and 112, 

tha Bailar dee not wish to uarume any respousbilty forthe above interpretation of the aymibotina of the clay 
‘tablet hore discussed. “So poa vero, & hen trovato,” 

2 Vide Apsilmamber of the Jovtrnal of the Royal Aciatic Society, 1911, pp. 805-388. 


CONSERVATION WORKS AT AGRA AND 
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a.—The Tomb of Maryam at Sikandarah, 

ARYAMU-Z-ZAMANT, whose mausoleum forms the subject of this note, was. 
the daughter of Raji Bahari Mall Kachhwahi! of Ambér, In an inter+ 
view betweon Akbar and the Raja at Sankanir in 1562 A.D, the latter “ expressed 
the wish to enter the royal service and to strengthen the ties af friendship by giving 
his daughter in marriage to Akbar, both of which desires were granted without delay.” 
‘Thore isno doubt that the Emperor's matrimonial alliances with Hindu princesses 
contributed Inrgely to the consolidation of his Empire; and the abandonment of his. 
Policy, if it can ho termed as such, though always regarded with the utmost re. 
sentment by orthodox Muhammadans,* goes far to explain the decline of the Mughal 
power which sot in during the reign of Aurangaéb, who was as higoted in mattors of 

religion as his ancestors had been tolerant, 

‘The story that Maryamu-z-zamini was a Portuguese Christian has its 
hut Abul-fazl, the Emperor's court chronicler, who was nothing if not 
and aceurate, makes no mention of her as being a Christian, 
had a Christian wife. The late Mr. Edmund Smith, in 
Sikri, expresses the opinion that the story was started by some visitor, who expressed 
tho idea that » painting im Maryam’s house at Fathpur-Sikri represented the 
Annuneiation,* and that therefore Maryam must have been a Christian. But in 


supporters, 
moad-minded 
or of Akbar ever having 
his work on Fathpur- 





1 Kab 4; bag he Wii wr, Dh 
2 Note giv 1562 A.D, asthe date, The AGRCE-(-AKias, Agr, 1906 f. 08, makes gel a 
* Count of Neer, The Emperor Adar (translated by A. 8. Veverdyy), Vol I, py, a bgsih 
‘Royal comarte waintiet tne own sustonw and wnhindredhervl the peda seigtou ot 

shin ‘Mo woe th A, the mar of Misi, om hs frond, twin tn hen, ht hb ne 

sodsti Mulia icra oun for eapenon oti, (Ee YS. lca 166 1 ge 

fe tpl fo which Abul Yas wa ganda tear an, within the have gece Wee eet 

vas doen to Hingunm by wifely inten or by deoperindination ory yoteg : 

‘orain that hs chne rth by marvinge with prinsly RAjpt fain and ate ante 

greatest olitical advantage to bian" Now, op. eit Vol. Typ 249- ee rete 
* Mdmund Suith, Mughal Arehitetereaf Fathpnr Sikri, Vol typ. 


term appliod to the ruling lhoase of Ambir, 
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answer to this, it might be said that the idea of decorating the royal apartments 
with pictures representing Christian religious subjects was not unusual, A picture 
jn the Hanna collection represents Jahangir seated in front of a building, on the 
walls of which can be seen a Madonna and an “ Eece Homo,” It would not necessarily 
follow that the particular occupant of the apartments so decorated was a Christian, 
and the picture in theSonahri Makin may quite easily have been the Annunciation, 
‘The name Maryan (Mary) has also helped to lend weight to the theory of the 
« Qhristian wife,” but Maryam is a common name among Muhammadans and Maryamu- 
aenamini, “the Mary of the age," was the title conferred on the princess at the birth 
of Juhingir? Her death took place at Agra in A.D, 1628, the eighteenth year of 
Tahingir's accession.’ It is regrettable that there is no inscription on the building. 

‘The mausoloum is a square in plan, each side measuring 145 fect, divided up 
internally into a series of small compartments to which it is hard toassign function 
(Plate XLVITI). Mr, Carlloyle, in the Avchwological Survey Report for 1871-1872, 
says: “ Of the residence of the Lodi family nt Agra the Badal-garh no longer exists, but 
there are two vestiges remaining, namely, the Baradari (Palace) near Sikandara and 
the Lodi Khanka-Tila, The Béradari was built, as a palace, by Sikandar Lodi, in 
A.D. 1495, Tt is n square building of red sandstone 142 feet 6 inches each side and 
comprises two storeys and a vault below ; the ground floor contains about 40 chambers 
ov compartments. Ench corner of the building is surmounted by a short ornamen- 
tal octagonal tower, ‘This building is commonly known as the mausoleum of ‘the 
Begam Mariam, because Akbar intorred his Portuguese Christian wife hore, Her 
tomb is in the vault below and there is also a white marble cenotaph in the centre 
of the upper storey. ‘The Baradari is now occupied by a portion of the establishment 
of the Orphan Asylum of Agen, It was from Sikandar Lodi that the suburb near 
Agra, callod Siiandra, received its name .....-... 

One cannot help questioning ‘wo statements in this note on the building, 
Firstly, the style of architecture iscertainly nof that of the year 1495 A.D., hut un- 
doubtedly belongs to what might be called the early Mughal period, which inclwles 
Tuhangit’s reign, and it seems more than probable that the building was built expressly 
for the mausoleum of his mother. Again, it is true that there are two rooms one 
above the other reached by stairs, at the extreme corners of the building, but this 
scarcely warrants the building being called a“‘two storey "one, Tt would be interest- 
ing to know what led to the development of this type of plan for mausoleums. Was 
it something in connection with ritual, the factor that evolved the medieval church 
plan of Europe, or was it the circumstance that buildings of this kind were used as 
Piradaris or spots wherein fétes and receptions could he held prior to death of the 
deceased ? Perhaps the numerous compartmonts were sed as a series of “cells” in 











Tf. alto First Christian Minion to the Groat Mogul, Franca Goldie, 8... p. 00, nolo 1. In it Ate. 
Goldie oftor the suggestion that the Sonabrs Makin might have teen the house neigned to Rulolf Acquaviva, one of 
the Jesuit Futhere who visited tho Emperor Akbar at Fathpar Bikri, ani that the reom whick th picture docorntos 
night mve to bis chapel. ‘Tho Fathors wor instructed to take up their abeda within tho palace of the Emperor. Ha 
Tide that Gaxwan aaye Akbar ordored paintings to bo mado of out Lord and Hix Bleseod Motbor, as well se of other 





saints 
+ -Aiw-i-Akbart. tral, Blochumann, P, 809, The wothor of Akber wae named Maryusi-Malnt, 
2 Jghaludauh-inJahingiet (Rib, Tod), p. 205, (aleo Taawk-i-Jahdngiri, p. $61.) 
+A.S. B, Vole IV, p. 99, also plate XT for plan, 
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which devout persons could revere the memory of the deceased in comparative 
privacy. Running round the central “block,” within which again was a com- 
partment some 18 feet square, immediately over the vault, isa corridor 18 feet 2 inches 
in wiilth, which may have served as an “ ambulatory” in which the faithful might walk 
repeating the qurin or lamenting the deceased, Worthy of note are the curious light 
ducts (seo section of building, Plate XLIX), for the lighting of the tomb chamber. 
‘The corridors and compartments are roofed by simple domes of exceptional thickness, 
In 1839 the building was made over to the Orphan Society by the Government of 
tho North West Provinces and there is no doubt that, although the occupation was 
responsible for the many additions which haye had to be removed, it nevertheless 
saved the building from further decay, 

‘The floor, throughout of red sandstone, has been extensively repaired. Modern 
additions, stairs, and « structure which covered the whole west side of the building 
haye been removed (Plate L, a, 4), and some twenty-two skylights and openings in 
the roof have been taken away and filled up. A simple dado of colourod plaster, the 
sole intemal decoration of the building, has been carefully preserved. ‘The building 
was in a structurally sound condition, but much of the external carved work had 
disappeared. Por it had been substituted masonry in small country bricks laid without 
mortar, ‘These have weathered to pleasing tints, with the result that, although 
modern work, they do not rob the building of its expression as conjectural imitative 
work might have done. ‘The sandstone used on the building is of two varieties, ved 
and buff, and issoen in juxtaposition on the external piers, the red panels, bearing pute 
terns representing wine-jugs (surahi) or lotus flowers, being framed by buff sandstone 
borders of arabesque design (Plato XLIX), Octagonal kiosks mark the four comers 
of the building, rectangular ones crowning the projecting bays which emphasise the 
centres of each fagade, ‘Their carved ornamont is essentially early Mughal in style 
while their simple plastered domes rise from octagonal dru “ 


y wins, the onter surface of 
which is fitted with a mudokhal pattern inlaid with white marble, The enclosure to 
the building has been aequired from the Orphanage authorities, and a simple boundary 


wall erected provided with uew entrance gates. It is hoped, at no distant date, tp 
possibly grass the enclosure and so to complete tho setting of thetomb. An approach 
ronil lending from the Agra-Muttra Road to the tomb has also hoen constructed. 

‘The conservation work, which, in addition to the itoms already mentioned, consisted 
in the removal of much whitewash, replastering, the renewal of roof slabs and a 
thorough cleaning of the building, has cost Rs, 10,812, 


b.—Jaswant Singh Ki Chattri, Agra.’ 


Of the houses, gardens and pavilions, which formerly lined both sides of the 
river Jamna at Agra, very few now remain. On the eust side, Ttmad-uddaula's 
tomb, the Bam Bagh, both well preserved, and the chattrie of the Zohtia Bagh and 
Baland Bagh, together with the Battis Khamba,* still. serve to show the fondness. 


1 Retena»8. D. Mex Storia De Moor or Mogal India, 53-1708, by Sculao Maman, Venta 

‘nat with intcoueion an ules Wy. W. Irvine, Lowdan, John Surry, IT, Bernie: ‘Thane tn the Med 
upire, AD, 1686-1068, by Francois Bersier, hy Archibald Comubla Weary Constable 
* Sometimes known sho as the Sola Khaunba, a era sisiig < 
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the nobles of the Mughal Court had for spending their days beside the river, where, 
even in the sweltering summer heat, that is said to have been partly responsible for 
the removal of the Mughal capital to Delhi, there is generally a cool breeze to 
be found. 

But on the west side, instead of the chattris, the gardens and pleasure houses, 
their ved sandstone turrets tinged gold by the setting sun, rise up gaunt chimney 
stacks, the necessary adjuncts of modern commerce and industry. ‘The chattri of 
the great Rathor Rajpat, Raja Jaswant Singh of Jodhpur or Marwar, son of Raja 
Gaj Singh and a descendant of Rao Maldeo, ns fortunately escaped destruction 
‘as being more distant from the city. 

It stands in a garden enclosed by a wall of brick masonry, faced with red 
sandstone, the top of which was originally crowned hy a parapet, most of which has 
disappeared. 

The garden, 210 feet north and south by 140 feet east and west, had two 
entrances in its north and south walls (Plate LI), These latter were probably 
subsidiary, tho main entrances being through the three doorways on the east and 
river front, reached by steps from the river bed, or from boats when the river was 
at high level. Hither barges would bring the Raja, his state business eoncluded, 
from the palace some distance to the south down the river. 

‘The entrances on tho river front are three in number, each being provided 
with a flight of stops. Vegetation had gained a firm hold on this part of the sereen 
wall, with the result that the sandstone slabs with which it is faced had been 
gradually pushed away from their brick backing. ‘The thresholds of the doorways 
are 10 feet 8 inches above the lowest step, and above the threshold the screen wall is 
some 12 feet 6 inches in height. It is divided into arched bays filled with jali work 
of rathor coarse pattern. Some of the jali screons have disappeared. The motive 
of decoration employed on the screen wall is the wine-vase and the lotus flower. 
Each pier is ornamented with three ‘of these vases set one above the other. Above 
the arches runs a plain panelled frieze topped by « moulded comico, from which 
project the stone rings in which were fixed ahamidual' poles or flng-staffs, and 
above this is a parapet of brick masonry rendered with ehunam 

‘The south-west and north-west corners of the enclosure wall were originally 
marked by ehattrie similar to those seen on the river front but these have disappeared. 

‘Along the top of the wall ran aqueduets which carried water from the well at 
the south-west to various basins and tanks in the garden (see Plan of Enclosure). 
‘Two of these have come to light in clearing the garden, The water ran into them 
down a *scolloped cascade ” which extended from the top of the wall to the basin. 

‘The chatéri itsclf stands on a rectangular platform measuring 62 fect east-west, 
dy 70° north and south, built of brick, and reached by a single flight of steps on its 
east side. 

Neither is the chatiri itself square in plan, the bays on the east and west sides 
deing larger than on the other sides, An ornamental plinth runs round the building 
audon it rest the bases of the columns which carry the superstructure of the building. 


¥ Shamanah-Awning: 
> Chunam ia a durable kind of plaster used for rendering wall surfaces, 
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A detail of one of the “bays,” whose Jali work can only be termed as exquisite, 
's given in the illustration (Plate LIT), ‘The shafts of the columns axe many faceted 
and from their necking is suspended a series of “ chains and bells.” 

A particularly pleasing feature is noticeable in the capitals of the corner 
columns, the square of the superstructure above them being merged into the capital 
by meacs of a piece of foliage strongly reminiscent of the classic volute, 

The ohajja, noticcablo for the size of its projection (Plate LILI, a), is supported 
above every column by twin brackets with an extra angle bracket at each corner. 
‘The drawing will clearly explain its construction, ‘Tho parapot is embellished with 
the usual mudakhal® pattern combined with floral carving. 

Internally the columns are similarly treated, and the ceiling is deeply eoved. 
All is in red sandstone, 

The proportions of the building are excellent and the deep shadow produced by 
the exceptionally large chajja gives an excellent effect of light and shade. ‘The 
carving, howover, on close inspection does not bear eriticism so well. It is shallow 
and not exeeuted with the refinement and the boauty of expression which is seen in 
earlior work. ‘This is especially noticeable in the brackets betwoen tho columns and 
those supporting the chajjo. ‘Thoy are perhaps a little meagro in comparison with 
tho chajja which they carry. 

Other items of conservation work included the removal of whitewash, with 
which the building was covered both inside aud outside, and the renewal of part of 
the parapet and chajja. No restoration of earved work was attempted except where 
absolutely necessary, 

‘Thore is no inscription on the wall or building and what purposo the build 
ing served it is hard to say. The simple slab inside, in tho centre of the floor, has 
Jed some to think it tobe the Samdd‘ of the Raja, Another writer refers to-the 
chattri as being his kaghehri or court! 

Raja Jaswant Singh played a prominent part in the civil wars which convulsed 
tho country at the closo of Shah-jahan’s reign, His turncoat policy is not commend- 
able, but at all events he was no worse than those amongst whom he lived. Ho 
oveupied a high military rank in the reign of Sbah-jahin and was, with Qasim Khan, 
sont by the Emperor against the rebellious princes Aurangesh and Murad Bakhsh. 
‘The two generals did all they could to porsundo the revolting princes to withdraw to 
their own provinces but near Ujjain the forees met and Shih-jahan's army was 
defeated. Qasim Khan treacherously doserted the Raja early in the fight 

Manuoci, after giving the account of the battle, thus describes the reception 
the Raja received from his spouse on his return, “Ho did not wish to return to 
Agra, owing to the great loss of some 10,000 Rajputs, who had followed hii and 
wore all his subjects... . . . Raja Jaswant Sigh arrived in his country with 








* A favourite pivoe of Hinds ornamentation, 
1 Tho projecting slab cornice sean on neatly every Taian bulltag, 
# “Mudakhal "Entering into, oF engaging 
+ Samad = Place whore ashos of Hinde are 
* Parikh Agra by Sib Chand (Mex fol. 181). 
**Tt was then that Kasein Khun (Queim ‘Khhin) ingloriously fled fro: in 

(Samaras Singh) exyovod to the seo ivsisent pri.” Bernier, pau, “om th* Geld loving, Jessomgummae 
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only fifteen horsemen, all the rest from various accidents having quitted him, His 
wife, the danghter of the Rani, a Hindu King, was named Ranagi (Raniji). She 
had been informed of his defeat, of what had passed in the battle, with what val- 
‘our he had fought, and how with the few men remaining he was unable to resist 
[179] the enemy any longer. But instead of sending a message to meet him and 

console him in his discomfiture, she at once ordered the gates to be closed. This 

‘was at Udepor (Udepur),! the chief town. He was not to be allowed to enter and 

she added the contemptuous words: “from this day he is no longer my husband 

and T never want to see his face again. Asa descendant of the Great Rana, his 
soul should not haye been thus vile; he ovght to have recollected his connection 

with our illustrious house. His business was to gain the battle or to die on the spot ; 

then should I have acquired one of two glorious things—the renown of being a 

hero's wife, or an honoured widow's death by burning.” Her rage and passion were 

80 great that she knew not what she was inventing or saying. She had conceived 

am idea that her husband had heen killed in battle, and that all they were telling 

her was only meant to prevent her burning herself [ns a sati]. She issued orders for 

the proparation of the necessary materials for her death by fire, announcing that 

her husband was dead, for how could it he otherwise ? On being assured that her 

Tshand was really alive, she suddenly flew into a greater mge . . =. - - Worn 

out by all this grief sho said that all her life she would never look on the face of such 

‘a white-livered soldier. Her mother, Manucci goes on to say, tried to assuage her. 

Even Aurangzeb, when he had become king, tried to restora the connubial peace. 
“Once the Raja wanted to eat a melon and along with it the serving-maid pre- 
sented a knife, Thereupon Raniji suddenly fell upon the maid and seized her hy 
the hair, beating and thumping her, saying: ‘ Knowest thou not the courage of this 
runaway, that when he sees a bit of iron of any sort he swoons?’ This was her 
behaviour for the rest of her life.”* 

In the fighting hetween Aurangzéh and Shih Shuja’, Jaswant Singh remained 
near Agra. A rumour came thither that Aurangzab had heen defeated,’ and if 
Jaswant Singh had only ontered the city he might haye delivered his master Shah- 
jahan from prison. * But while we admit,” says Manucei, “ that he was not wanting 
jn a wish to rolenst Shah-jahan, he judged that in existing circumstances it was 
impossible, there being no one to take his side.” He therefore retired to his 
‘own country. 

‘He then threw in his lot with Dara, but the wily Aurangzéb, by offering to 
make him Viceroy in Gujarat and to pardon him for his previous rebellion, caused 
him to break his word to Dara," an action which considerably weakened fhe cause of 
the latter, who was shortly afterwards finally defeated. In the year 1662 A.D., 
Anrangzéb fell ill and confusion reigned at Delhi, his headquarters.’ There were 








7 Thin story also appears in Bernier, pp. 40,41, but without the iutroduction of Udepur (the Réns's capital, 
‘and not Jaswant Bingh's), which seems to be Manuce's own contribution. V. Mr. Trvine's footnote No. 2, 8. D. W., 
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rumours that the Raja was coming from Gujarat to free Shah-jahan from prison, 
additional evidence to the feeling that he always hore for his first master, The 
Raja was never well-affected towards Aurangzdb. He disobeyed his orders on one 
occasion, and, during the expedition under Shih ‘Alam against Shiva Ji in the 
Dakhin, signed a document agreeing to rebel against Aurangzeb. Shah Alam had 
been previously instructed by his father to pretend to rebel and to got the signatures 
of his officers to the agreement in connection therewith.! Aurangaeb’s idea was to 
catch Shiva Ji by this means, and he also wanted to see on which of Shah 'Alam's 
officers he could rely. The plot however failed, Shiva Ji was not to be caught, and 
all it resulted in was the discovery by Aurangzéb of the disloyal officers, who had all 
signed the document save Diler Khan, “The war against Shiva Ji began anew, 
but Aurangzth had lost trust in the generals in the Dakhin and displaced them, 
sending other captains in their place, ‘The displaced officers were sent elsewhere as 
Viceroys and Governors, and he kept them on the move from one government to 
another so long as he lived. Rajah Jaswant Singh was despatched to the other side 
of the river Indus? The tajah, although he made terrible grimaces, still obeyed, for 
fear that Aurangzéb might attack aud ruin his family,” 

“Jn the same year (? 1678),” says Manueci, “died Rajah Jaswant Singh on 
the farther side of the river Indus. On obtaining information of this death, 
‘Aurangzéh sent an order to the Viceroy to forward to court the two sons of the 
rajali ; he also wrote to them direct that he wished to reward the valour of their 
father. ‘They eame with 500 horsemen, leaving the surplus men to find their way 
to their own country. When they arrived at Dili they heard that, instead of 
rewarding them, Aurangzéb meant to cut off their heads, On finding this out, they 
tled from the city before daybreak, and posted two hundred and fifty horsemen on the 
bridge with twelve arches which stands opposite Humayin's Mausoleum, ‘Their 
onlers were to hinder any one from passing and seizing the little rajas, In the 
morning Aurangzah knew of the rajahs’ flight and at oneo sent a force to pursue 
and seize them. But the two hundred and fifty Rajpats defended the passage most 
yalorously, and prevented anyone getting past them. Men were killed on both 
sides, but mo one was ablo to pass, Then night fell, and the Rajpats who had 
barred the way rejoined the others who were in charge of the rajahs. Among the 
dead were two women clothed as men, who gladly offered their lives to defend their 
princes against the cruelty of Aurangzsb. The death of Rajah Jaswant Singh was 
ised by Aurangzéh as an opening to oppress the Hindus still more, since they had 





1 ghuh “Alam wae appointed to the Dakhin in 1607. 
tsini’Mismaie, 66, at line but aves G1, line 1}, Grant Duff, 99, and Elphinetone, 6 oa a 
ection of ah ‘Lisa, es ee yevtantad, Bak the Mis aeAlamgtet 101, Gels ed nee hates ek eae 
frmething of the sort must have happenel. Eipkinstone objecte that Jai Sinih eould nat have joined it, beounse. he 
Yad left the Dakhin, and was in fact, dead, before ‘exigned. In this be is misled by (Catron, edition 1716, 

eg Shs ot meat fo Ji, bt for Jarrat Singh who-wis Vo ae” ea aa oe 
Fragments’, 18, 19, believed. in tho rvbaltion and so did Ihim Sea 


Jrwant Singh was depated to serve under him (Aa, 















a 5 
of Dekhun, 11. 94)" 8. D_ A, Vol. 11, p. 180, note 1, + Jonathan Scott's Authority, 
'¢ * Jaswant Singh was thSnbdar of Jamead (i the Khatbar Pasa) is the fourteenth ‘; 

‘8, D, M, Vol. II, p. 166, note 2. oenth year, 4082 Hf (1671 A.D), 


‘op. cits, Vol, If, p. 160. 


“Tho well-known Barahpulah or Barahpalah bridge, which still stands in the ” 
Vol. LL, p.288. Poot-note 2, st position indicated,” §, D. Ma, 
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no longer any valiant and powerful rajah who could defend them, He imposed on 
the Hindas a poll tax,’ which everyone was foroed to pay, some more or some less. 
Great merchants paid thirteen rupees and a half, the middle class six rupees and a 
quarter, and the poor three rupees and a half every year. ‘This refers to men and 
not to women; boys began to pay as soon as they passed their fourteenth year. 
Aurangzéb did this for two reasons + first, because by this time his treasures had 
begun to shrink owing to expenditure on his campsigns ; secondly, to force the 
Hindas to become Mahomedans, Many who were unable to pay turned Mahome- 
dans to obtain relief from the insults of the collectors. 

“ Annoyed of the flight of the rajahs, Aurangzéb took the field for a campaign 
against the famous Rani, wife of Jaswant Singh, although that princess had sent to 
the king many letters inquiring the nature of his grievance. She represented to 
hhim the privileges conceded to them by all the previous Moghul kings. But with 
fa powerful man it is no uso to argue, ‘Thus this princess was obliged to eede to 
Aurangzeb province and the town of Mairtha, bl 

Quoting Me, Irvine's note,’ this “ jiayah,” or poll tax, on the Hindiis was im- 
posed hy Aurangzth in the year 1677 according to Elphinstone, that is, one year 
‘before the Raja's death; but the Ma,agir-i-’ Alamgiri, as well as Manucci, take its 
date as being one year after his death. 

‘The following letter of the Raja to the Emperor would seem to show that the tax 
was imposed before his death ; he thus complains : ‘in fine, the tribute you demand 
from tho Hindas is repugnant to justice,” and it seems probable that he is referring 
to the “ jizyah.” ‘The letter, which only too clearly shows the unsympathetic and 
intolerant spivit with which Aurangzth ruled his subjects, and which ultimately was, 
perhaps, the prime cause of the downfall of the Mughal empire, runs as follows :— 

« All due praise be rendered to the glory of the Almighty and the munificence 
of Your Majesty, which is conspicuous as the sun and moon. Although I, your well 
wisher, have separated myself from your sublime presence, Tam nevertheless zealous 
inthe performance of every bounden act of obedience and loyalty. My ardent 
Wishes and strenuous services are employed to promote the prosperity of the Kings, 
Nobles, Mirza’s, Rajahs and Roys, of the provinces of Hindostan, and chiefs of 
‘Aeraun, Juraun, Room, and Shawn, the inhabitants of the seven climates, and all 
persons travelling by land and by water, This my inclination is notorious, nor can 
your royal wisdom entertain a doubt thereof, Reflecting therefore on my former 
Xervieos, and Your Majesty's condescension, I presume to solicit the royal attention 
to some cireumsiances, in which the public as well as private welfare is greatly 
interested. 

“J have been informed, that enormous sums have been dissipated in the prose- 
ution of the designs formed against me, your well-wisher; and that you have 
ordered a tribute to be levied to falsify the exigencies of your exhausted treasury. 

“May it please Your Majesty, your royal ancestor Mahomed Jelaul ul Deen 








"The jiayah, Eiphinatone, 659, eaye ft was imposed in 1687 (1088 H.), that ts, two yours earlier. Howover, 
acoording to the Ma, tsir--’Alamgiri, 174, the correct yeur ie 1000 H., twentieth year (1079-80) which agrees with 
‘Manuesi." 8. D. M., Vol, 1, 9. 2% foot-note 1. 

‘Bf, Vol IT, pp, 288, 284. 
foot-nute No, 4 abore. 
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“Albar, whose throne is now in heaven, conduetod the affairs of this empirein equity 
‘and firm soourity for the spnee of fifty-two years, preserving every tribe of mon in 
ease and happiness, whether they were followers of Jesus, or ‘of Moses, or Dayid, or 
Mahorned ; were they Bramins, were they of the sect of Dharians, which denies the 
eternity of matter, or of that) which ascribes the existence of the world to chance, 
they all equally enjoyed is countenanee and frvour; insomuch that his people, in 
gratitude for the indiscriminate protection he afforded them, distinguished him by 
the appellation of Juggut Grow! (Guardian of Mankind). His Majesty Mahomed 
Noor ul Deen Ichangeer, likewise, whose dwelling is now in paradise, extended, for 
a period of twenty-two years, the shadow of his protection over the heads of his 
people; successful by a constant fidelity to his allies and a vigorous exertion of his 
arm in business. 

{Nor less did the illustrious Shah Jehan, by a propitious reign of thirty-two 
years, acquire to himself immortal reputation, the glorious reward of clemency and 
Virtue, Such were the benevolent inclinations of your ancestors, whilst they 
Frursued these great and generous principles wheresoever they dineeted their steps, 
conquest and prosperity went before them ; and then they reduced many countries 
and fortresses to their obedience, During Your Majesty's reign, many have been 
alienated from the empire, and further loss of territory must necessarily follow, 
since devastation and rapine now prevail without restraint. Your subjects are 
trampled under foot, and every provinee of your empire is impoverished; depopala- 
tion spreads, and difficulties accumulate, When indigence has reached the habita- 
tion of the Sovereign and his princes, what can be the condition of the nobles? As 
to the soldiory, they are in murmurs, the merchants complaining, the Mahomedans 
discontented, the Hindoos destitute, and multitudes of people, wretched oven to the 
want of their nightly meal, are beating, their heads throughout the day in rage and 
desperation. 

“Flow can the dignity of the sovereign be preserve, who employs his power in 
exacting heavy tributes from a people thus miserably reduced? At this juncture, 
it is told from east to west, that the emperor of Hindostan, jealous of the poor Hindoo 
devoteo, will exact a tribute from Bramins, Sanorabs, Joghies, Berawghies, Sonasses ; 
that regardless of the illustrious hionour of his Timurean rico, he eondesconds to 
exoroise his power over the solitary inoffensive anchoret, If Your Majesty places 
any faith in these books, by distinction called divine, you will be thero instruoted 
that God is the God of all mankind, not the God of Mahomedans alone, ‘The Pagan 
fand the Mussulman are equally in his presence, Distinctions of colour are of his 
Grdination. It is he who gives existence, Tn your temples, to His namo the voice 
js raised in prayer; in a house of images, where the bell is shaken, still he is the 
Object of adoration. To vilify the religion or customs of other men is to set at 
aught the pleasure of the Almighty. When wo deface » picture, we naturally 
jncur the resentment of the painter; and justly bas the poet said, Presnme not to 
arraign or serutinize the various works of Power Divine, 

"Jn fine, the tribute you demand from the Hiniloos is repugnant to justice ; it is 
equally foreign from good policy, as it must impoverish the country, Moreover it 

T Jagat Guru (the Spiritaal Proceptor of the World) 
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js an innovation and an infringement of the laws of Hindostan. But if zeal for 
your own religion hath induced you to determine upon this measure, the demand 
ought, by the rules of equity, to have been made first upon Ram Sing,! who is esteemed 
the principal amongst the Hindoos. Then let your well-wisher be called upon, with 
ahom you will have less difficulty to encounter 5 but to torment ants and flies is 
unworthy of an heroic or generous mind, It is wonderful that the ministers of 
your government should have neglected to instruct Your Majesty in the rules of 
‘yectitude and honour.” 

Outspoken words these, but only too true, and doubtless the cause of the bitter 
spirit showed by Emperor ‘Aurangzdb to the Raja’s sons and wife after his death. 


c.—Akbari Mahal, Agra Fort. 

the restoration of the triple arcade, the central feature of the east front of 
Akbar’s palace, has now been completed at a cost of Rs, 096, 

The new work consisted in providing new red sandstono brackets and chajja, 
while the piers of the upper arcade with their lintel-carrying brackets have been 
swconsticted. ‘The position of the new chajja was determined by the mark on 
the wall of the slope of the original one, Plates EIT, 6, shows tho eastorn fagade 
after completion of the work, and it can bo readily seen how much it owes to the 
Testoration ‘of this central feature, the execution of which does every eredit to. the 
Executive Engineer of Agra and his staff. Tt must bo rememborol that both the 
upper and lower arendes formerly openei on to balconies, that, inthe ease of the 
Jower storey, the baleony ranning along the intervening space between the Bengilt 
Bastion and the ootagonal turret of tho Jahingirt Maball. ‘The remains of its 
stonework, as well as that of tho upper balcony, ean be seen in the Plate. 

For a full description of the Akbari Maball attention is invited to the article 
thereon by the lato Mr. Froude Tucker in the Annual Report of the Archieological 
Survey for 1907-1908, 


Gonpvow SanDERSON. 





7 Rain Singh I of Jaiptr, von of Raja Jai Singh I. 
5 Historical Fragments uf the Mogul Kmpire, by Robert Orme, London, 1805, p. 252, Noto LV. 
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